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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


KING ALFRED’S NORTH: A STUDY IN 
MEDIAEVAL GEOGRAPHY 


By KEMP MALONE 


HE present paper is an attempt to find out the meaning of the 
terms for the cardinal points (north, south, east, west) in the 
first or geographical chapter of King Alfred’s Old-English translation 
of the Historiae aduersum Paganos of Orosius.' The subject has never 
been studied systematically, although H. Geidel in his doctor’s dis- 
sertation, Alfred der Grosse als Geograph, gives a certain amount of 
cursory attention to Alfred’s terms of direction.’ 

Our English text begins with the division of the earth into three 
parts, Asia, Europe and Africa (Sweet, p. 8). Of these, Asia includes 
the whole eastern half of the earth. Its bounds are the ocean to 
south, north and east; to its right, in the north, at the river Don, are 
the boundaries common to Asia and Europe. Here the orientation is 
Asiatic; we stand in Asia, facing west, and Europe is thus to the 
right (and north), while Africa is to the left (and south). The west- 

1 My study is based on the text as printed by Henry Sweet, Early English Text Society 
(London, 1883), No. 79, pp. 1-28. Sweet also prints, alongside the English text, such portions 
of the Latin original as he deems relevant. Since however he overlooked not a few relevant 
passages, I have used the complete Latin text of Orosius printed by C. Zangemeister in Corpus 
Seriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum (Vienna, 1882), vol. v. 

? H. G. Porthan was, I believe, the first to call attention to the fact that Alfred sometimes 
turns the north a little (i. e., 45 degrees) to the east. His study was published in 1800. Among 
other writers who have discussed the point are R. K. Rask and G. Storm. Cf. also H. M. Chad- 
wick, Origin of English Nation (1907 impression), p. 104, and W. A. Craigie, Modern Language { 
Review, xu (1917), 201. In a study of my own, ‘Ptolemy’s Skandia,’ printed in the American 
Journal of Philology, xiv (1924), 362-370, I showed that a displacement of the cardinal points 
appears in Ptolemy’s Geography, and I there referred it to native (i. e., Scandinavian) sources 
of information. The latest scholar to take up the discussion is L. Weibull, in the new journal 
Skandia, 1 (1928), 292 ff. For bibliography see Weibull, p. 293, footnote, and J. Bosworth’s 
edition of Alfred’s Orosius (London, 1859), pp. liii-lvii. In none of these studies was any at- 
tempt made to examine Alfred’s usage as a whole. 
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ern bounds of Asia run south from the Don, along the Mediterranean 
(which for Alfred included the Black Sea). Asia and Africa come 
together ‘to the west of the city of Alexandria,’ a statement inspired 
by Orosius, i,2,8: Africae principium est a finibus Aegypti urbisque 
Alexandriae. 

Alfred now takes up the eastern boundary of Europe, tracing it 
from north to south. This boundary is of course identical with the 
northern half of the western boundary of Asia, but Alfred, following 
Orosius, traces it here in greater detail. His description of it is not a 
mere translation of the Latin text. We learn that the Don flows due 
south, that it runs on the west side of ‘Alexander’s altars,’ and that it 
empties into the Euxine to the east of the city of Theodosia. More- 
over, we are told that the boundary lies to the east of Constantinople. 
These specifications are consistent with Orosius, though they do not 
appear in his text. 

Next Alfred gives us the western boundary of Europe. Here Al- 
fred, unlike Orosius, distinguishes between Europe’s ‘southwest 
end’ at Gades and thereabouts, and its ‘west end,’ viz. Ireland. In 
the same way, in dealing with Africa, Alfred distinguishes between 
the ‘northwest boundary’ and the ‘due west end’ of that continent. 
The former is at the Pillars of Hercules, the latter well to the south, 
at Mount Atlas and the Fortunate Isles (i. e. the Canaries). Here, 
however, Alfred has some support in the Latin text. Orosius says 
(i.2.10-11), 
termini Africae ad occidentem idem sunt qui et Europae, id est fauces Gadi- 
tani freti. ultimus autem finis eius est mons Athlans et insulae quas For- 
tunatas uocant. 


On Orosius’s map of the world, as reconstructed by Miller,! the Pil- 
lars of Hercules are about equidistant between Hibernia, to the 
north, and the Fortunate Isles, to the south. When therefore Alfred 
says, hire (i. e. Europe) on westende is Scotland ‘Ireland is at Europe’s 
west end,’ he presumably means that Ireland is at Europe’s “due 
west end.’ 

In his description of Spain (Sweet, p. 24), Alfred takes occasion to 


1 Mappaemundi, die dltesten Weltkarten (ed. Konrad Miller, Stuttgart, 1895-98), Heft 6, 
Tafel 3. 
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say something further about the geographical position of Ireland. 
Like Orosius, he gives Spain three corners: east, southwest and north- 
west. The third corner (the second in Orosius) lies ‘northwest, op- 
posite the town Brigantia Gallia; also opposite Ireland, across the 
sea — over against the mouth of the Shannon.’ This passage is 
based on two passages in Orosius. The first reads thus (i.2.71), 


secundus angulus circium intendit; ubi Brigantia Gallaeciae ciuitas . . . 


The second passage reads (i.2.80-81), 


Hibernia insula inter Britanniam et Hispaniam sita longiore ab africo in 
boream spatio porrigitur. huius partes priores intentae Cantabrico oceano 
Brigantiam Gallaeciae ciuitatem . . . spatioso interuallo procul spectant, 
ab eo praecipue promunturio, ubi Scenae fluminis ostium est. . . . 


Alfred is evidently too well informed to follow Orosius closely here. 
He avoids copying Orosius’s inaccurate location of Ireland between 
Britain and Spain, and he is careful not to bring Ireland and Spain 
close together. He contents himself with saying that the northwest 
corner of Spain lies (1) opposite Brigantia on the Spanish side of the 
sea, and (2) opposite Ireland on the other side of the sea. He goes on 
to specify the part of the Irish coast which lay opposite.' Here he 
made a mistake, but this is the only part of the passage where his 
source led him astray. Alfred tells us later on (Sweet, p. 24, 1. 15) 
that Ireland is west of Britain. Apparently, then, he took Ireland to 
be due north of the northwest corner of Spain. If so, he had a pretty 
accurate notion of its whereabouts. 

If, for Alfred, Europe’s southwest end lay at Gades, and its west 
end in Ireland, where did its northwest end lie? In Thule, which 
Orosius locates very vaguely (circium uersus medio sita oceant), but 
which Alfred puts to the northwest of Ireland. In Orosius, the refer- 
ence to Thule comes after the mention of the Orcades (Orkneys); 
after the reference to Thule comes a description of Hibernia; a short 
account of Meuania (Man or Anglesey) comes next, and concludes 
the section devoted to Europe. In Alfred, Meuania is dropped and 
Thule transferred to the place thus left vacant. In this way Alfred 


' The river Scena is doubtless the Z4vos ‘Shannon’ of Ptolemy. Geidel (op. cit., p. 23) 
Wrongly identifies Scena with the Seine. 
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makes Thule follow Ireland and conclude the European section of the 
geography. These changes can hardly be without significance. Ac- 
cording to Geidel, Alired had Iceland in mind when he wrote of 
Thule.! Alfred could hardly be expected to use the name Island, since 
that term had probably not yet become current in England when he 
made his translation of Orosius. If Alfred’s Thule was really Ice- 
land, his location of the western extremities of Europe is admirable 
for his day. A glance at the map (Plate v) will show that Spain and 
Iceland actually hold the extreme southwest and northwest posi- 
tions, and that Ireland, about midway between them, holds the ex- 
treme due west position. 

Leaving Europe as a whole, let us now take up Europe by parts. 
Alfred says surprisingly little about Britannia. He tells us that it is an 
island, lying nordeastlang, but this information he gets straight from 
Orosius.? In fact, if we take the west side of Britain, a line from 
Land’s End to Cape Wrath (in Sutherland) runs almost due north, 
while on the east side a line from Lowestoft (in Suffolk) to Peterhead 
(in Aberdeen) runs northwest by north. But in Ptolemy we find 
Britain extending northeastward until it ends in a point north of the 
mouth of the Elbe and almost in sight of Jutland (see Plate m). 
Orosius doubtless had similar misconceptions, and Alfred does not 
seem to have known much better. The following passage from a 
ninth-century monument shows the same point of view: 


Qui [i. e. reges Danorum] tamen eo tempore domi non erant, sed ad Westar- 
foldam [i. e. Vestfold in southern Norway] cum exercitu profecti, quae regio 
ultima regni eorum inter septentrionem et occidentem sita, contra aqui- 
lonalem Britaniae summitatem respicit, cuius principes ac populus eis su- 
bici recusabant.* 


1 Op. cit., p. 24, bottom. Geidel adds, in a footnote: ‘Die Meinung, dass das Thule des 
Pytheas Island sei, war iibrigens in der vor- und nachalfredischen Zeit ziemlich verbreitet.’ 
The first to make the identification seems to have been the Irish monk Dicuil, who flourished 
in the early part of the ninth century; see Th. Thoroddsen, Geschichte der islindischen Geo- 
graphie (Leipzig, 1897), p. 9. 

2 Geidel, op. cit., p. 23, says of Alfred: ‘ Von seinem Original weicht er auch bei Angabe der 
Langenrichtung Britanniens ab, indem er dessen Liingsachse nordistlich statt nérdlich ver- 
laufen lisst.’ But the in boream of Orosius means ‘northeast,’ not ‘north.’ Cf. the 4th metre 
of Boethius, where Alfred renders Boreas with ‘wind norpan ond eastan.’ 

3 Monumenta Germaniae Historica, ed. G. H. Pertz, Scriptores, Tom. 1, Hanover, 1826, 
Einhardi Annales, A. 813. Note that aquilonalem means ‘northeastern.’ 
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Likewise Ohthere, Alfred’s Norwegian retainer, apparently thought 
of Britain as extending throughout toward the northeast. In a well- 
known passage, describing a voyage along the Norwegian coast from 
Halogal..nd to Vestfold, he tells us (Sweet, p. 19), 


and to starboard is, first, Ireland, and then those islands [i. e. Hebrides, 
Man, etc.] that are between Ireland and this land [i. e. Britain]; then is this 
land, until one comes to Sciringesheal [in Vestfold]. 


This would be correct enough if Orosius and Alfred were right about 
the direction of Britain’s longitudinal axis, for in such case Ireland 
would not be shut off from the North Sea. Professor Sir William 
Craigie points out ' that Iceland rather than Ireland was to Ohthere’s 
starboard, in point of fact, at the beginning of the voyage. But at the 
beginning of Ohthere’s first voyage (around the North Cape) Iceland 
was to his left, and yet he speaks only of the ‘ wide sea to port.’ One 
may conjecture that Ohthere’s visit to England took place before the 
colonization of Iceland began (in 874). If so, it is quite possible that 
he had at that time never heard of Iceland, and, in view of the pau- 
city of Alfred’s remarks on Thule, it seems clear that Ohthere told 
his lord nothing that could be tied to this tempting name. In my 
opinion Ohthere, in telling of his voyage south, spoke of Ireland first 
because it was the first country, on the starboard side, which seemed 
to him worthy of mention. The crest ‘first’ of the text can hardly be 
pressed further than this, in spite of Professor Craigie’s specious 
rather than sound arguments. Certainly we are not justified in 
emending the Iraland which twice appears in the text and both times 
makes good sense.? 

Alfred goes on to say that Britain has ‘Gallia Bellica’ to the south 
and ‘Ibernia’ to the west. The southerly (rather than southeasterly) 
location of Gallia Belgica is an inevitable consequence of the notion 
that Britain extended northeastward. For the same reason we must 
interpret Alfred’s ‘west’ as equivalent to our ‘northwest’; in other 

* Modern Language Review, x11 (1917), 200 f. 

* See also O. F. Emerson, Modern Language Review, x1 (1916), 458 f. But Adam of Bremen 
seems to have confused Ireland with Scotland; see A. A. Bjgrnbo, in Aarbgger for nordisk 
Oldkyndighed og Historie, Ser. 2, xx1v (1909), 155 ff. In the Modern Language Review, xxv 


(1980), 78-81, show that Ohthere flourished in the third, not in the fourth quarter of the 
ninth century. 
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words, Alfred’s term of direction here shows a shift of 45 degrees 
clockwise. 

Turning now to the Continent, we may begin with Alfred’s de- 
scription of Spain. Alfred follows Orosius in giving Spain three cor- 
ners, as we have seen. His first corner is the third of Orosius: ‘one of 
these corners lies southwest, opposite the island called Gades’ 
( = tertius angulus eius est, qua Gades insulae intentae in africum). 
His second corner is the first of Orosius: ‘and the second lies east, 
opposite Narbonensis’ (= huius angulus prior, spectans ad orientem 
. .. Narbonensium finibus inseritur). His third corner we have al- 
ready dealt with. Alfred also follows Orosius in dividing Spain into 
two provinces, Further and Hither. His terms of direction, in bound- 
ing Further Spain, are much obscured by the punctuation of Sweet. 
If, however, we go back to the punctuation of Bosworth,' all our 
troubles vanish. That Bosworth understood the passage better than 
Sweet becomes obvious when we compare the Old-English text with 
the Latin: seo us fyrre Ispania, hyre is be westan garsecg and be nordan 
‘as for Further Spain, the ocean is west and north of it’ (= a septen- 
trione oceanum, ab occasu oceanum); Wendelse? be sudan ‘the Mediter- 
ranean to the south’ (= a meridie Gaditanum oceani fretum, unde 
mare Nostrum . . . inmittitur); and be eastan seo us nearre Ispania 
‘and to the east is Hither Spain’ ( = ab oriente Vaccaeos, Celtiberos et 
Oretanos). 

Alfred bounds Hither Spain as follows: (1) be nordan pare synt 
Equitania ‘to its north is Aquitania’ (= Hispania. . . huius an- 
gulus prior, spectans ad orientem, a dextris Aquitanica provincia, a 
sinistris Balearico mari coartatus); (2) ond be nordaneastan is se weald 
Pireni ‘to its northeast are the Pyrenees’ (= Hispaniam citeriorem 
ab oriente incipientem Pyrenaei saltus a parte septentrionis usque ad 
Cantabros Asturesque deducit); (3) ond be eastan Narbonense ‘to the 
east is Narbonensis’ (= Hispania . . . huius angulus prior, spectans 
ad orientem, .. . Narbonensium finibus inseritur); (4) ond be sudan 
Wendelse ‘to the south is the Mediterranean’ (= Hispaniam cite- 

1 Ed. cit., p. 24. 


2 Geidel (op. cit., p. 20) is misled by Sweet’s punctuation into thinking that Wendelse here 
means ‘the Bay of Biscay.’ 
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riorem ... posita in Nostri maris litore Carthago determinat). The 
orientation here needs a few words of comment. In (1) the corner is 
said to be in the east; if one stands there, facing toward Spain (i. e. 
west), Aquitania will be to the right or north, and the Balearic sea 
will be to the left or south. In (2) one begins at the east corner and 
proceeds along the northern boundary. In (4) Alfred substituted the 
sea for the seaport (which is Carthago Nova, of course). 

In bounding Gallia Belgica (Sweet, p. 22), Alfred departs some- 
what from Orosius. He agrees with his source in putting the Rhine 
to the east (1. 22), and Britannia to the north (1. 25). But Orosius 
tells us, besides, that Gallia Belgica has ab euro Alpes Poent- 
nas, a meridie prouinciam Narbonensem, ab occasu prouinciam Lug- 
dunensem, a circio oceanum Britannicum (1.2.63). To this passage 
answers Alfred’s ‘to the south the Alps, and to the southwest the 
English Channel’ (Il. 23-24). On the face of it, Alfred here translates 
ab euro with ‘to the south,’ and, stranger still, a circio with ‘to the 
southwest.’ Since, a little later on (1. 31), he correctly translates an- 
other a circio with ‘to the northwest,’ we may have only a slip of the 
pen in the ‘to the southwest’ of 1. 24. As regards the ‘to the south’ 
of |. 23, two explanations are possible. On the one hand, Alfred may 
have taken Alpes (Poeninas) a meridie together, overlooking the ab 
euro which went before. Certainly in his translation he ignored the 
six words which follow meridie in the Latin text. On the other hand, 
it may be that Alfred is here deliberately departing from his source. 
His location of the Alps to the south of Gallia Belgica agrees strik- 
ingly with his later location of them to the north of Provence. The 
matter will be considered below, in the discussion of the bounds of 
Provence. 

Alfred next takes up Aquitania, which he puts west of the Loire; 
he perhaps had the upper Loire in mind, or perhaps his Loire, like his 
Rhine, ran due north. The other boundaries are fixed as follows: 
(1) ‘to the south, one part of Narbonensis’ (= ab euro et meridie 
. + +); (2) ‘to the southwest, Spain’ (= ab occasu Hispanias); (3) ‘to 
the west, the ocean’ (= a circio...). The discrepancies here ob- 
viously need comment. As regards (1), if all Narbonensis was south- 
east and south, then it follows logically enough that one part of it was 
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southeast, the other part south. Alfred mentions the latter only, and 
his location of this sum dal of Narbonensis is based directly and ex- 
clusively on the Latin text. As regards Spain and the Ocean, Alfred 
here deliberately departs from his source; in both cases his term of 
direction is displaced 45 degrees clockwise, as compared to Orosius. 
Cf. the displacement of Ireland noted above. 

We come now to Narbonensis. I read this troublesome passage 
(Il. 28-32) as follows: 


Be sudan Narbonense is se Wendelsze peer peer Rodan seo ea utscyt; ond be 
eastan him Proventsz; ond be westan him Proventsz, ofer pa westenu, seo 
us nearre Ispania; ond be westan him ond nordan Equitania ond Wascan 


and translate thus: 


(1) to the south of Narbonensis is that part of the Mediterranean into which 
the Rhone empties; (2) to the east of Narbonensis is the Sea of Provence; 
(3) to the west of Narbonensis and the Sea of Provence, beyond the 
Pyrenees, is Hither Spain; (4) to the northwest of Narbonensis are Aqui- 
tania and Gascony. 


Here (1) answers well enough to the a meridie mare Gallicum ... 
qua Rhodanus fluuius in mare exit of Orosius. In (2), Proventse has 
been identified with the Proventse ‘Provence’ of 1. 32, but this in- 
volves an emendation; as it stands, the word must mean ‘Sea of 
Provence.’ Moreover, as we shall see later, Alfred’s Proventse in- 
cludes his Narbonense. Now Alfred’s Narbonense in any case must 
have been confined to the Narbonensis I (west of the Rhone) of the 
later Roman Empire; a Sea of Provence would be, not east but south- 
east of this Narbonensis. In other words, Alfred has here the shift of 
45 degrees which we have already noted thrice. In (3), I take him to 
be a dat. pl., Proventse a dat. sg., and translate ‘to the west of them, 
viz., to the west of Narbonensis and the Sea of Provence, lies Hither 
Spain.’ The omission of Narbonense is idiomatic enough in this ap- 
positive construction with the pronoun of the third person, and Al- 
fred’s geography is here based on that of Orosius. To (4) answers the 
Narbonensis provincia . . . habet . . . a circio Aquitanicam of Orosius. 
That Wascan belongs here (in spite of Sweet’s punctuation) becomes 
evident when we remember that Gascony is merely the southwestem 
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part of Aquitania. Sweet makes Alfred say that Gascony lies north 
of Narbonensis, which is sheer nonsense! 

Alfred ends his section on Gaul by giving the bounds of Provence. 
The passage reads (Il. 32-35): 


Be nordan Proventse heefd, be nordan hyre, ba beorgas be man Alpis het; 
ond be sudan hyre is Wendelsze; and be nordan hyre ond eastan synd Bur- 
gende; ond Wascan be westan. 


Here the first sentence is clumsy, because the author changed his con- 
struction in the middle. He started to write: be nordan Proventse sind 
pa beorgas . . . ‘north of Provence are the mountains . . .” but when 
he reached Proventse he suddenly decided to write: Proventse hafs, 
be nordan hyre, pa beorgas . . . ‘Provence has to its north the moun- 
tains...’ As aresult, be nordan appears twice, and the passage is by 
no means a model of English style. But Alfred, like Homer, must be 
allowed to nod now and then, and I see no reason for resorting to 
emendation. Burgundy is actually north, not northeast, of Provence 
proper (east of the Rhone). Alfred’s accuracy here can be maintained 
only if we define his Proventse as the whole of ancient Narbonensis, 
east and west of the Rhone. This definition is borne out by Alfred’s 
Wascan be westan; if Proventse had been merely east of the Rhone, he 
would have said Narbonense here. 

Alfred’s location of the Alps seems to have been inspired by a pas- 
sage in Orosius’s description of Italy, and to Italy, therefore, we will 
now turn. Alfred begins (Sweet, p. 22, 1. 17) by telling us that Italy 
is westnordlang ond eastsudlang ‘northwest and southeast, length- 
wise.” This answers to the Italiae situs a circio in eurum tenditur of 
Orosius. We learn further that the ‘Mediterranean encompasses it 
wholly, except to the northwest’ (= ab africo Tyrrkenum mare, a 
borea Hadriaticum sinum). Orosius goes on to say that that part of 
the peninsula which joins the mainland is blocked by the barrier of 
the Alps; or, to follow Alfred, at that end [of the country] the Alps 
encompass Italy. Orosius adds (i.2.62): 


quae [i.e. the Alps] a Gallico mari super Ligusticum sinum exsurgentes 
primum Narbonensium fines deinde Galliam Raetiamque secludunt donec 
in sinu Liburnico defigantur. 
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This passage Alfred englishes thus: 


pa onginna® westane fram bem Wendelse in Narbonense bere Seode, ond 
endia®d eft east in Dalmatia bem lande et peem se. 


It would seem that Alfred connected primum with exsurgentes, and 
took fines to be a second object of super. He evidently understood 
(correctly enough) that the fines in question were the eastern borders 
of the province. But if the Alps began super Narbonensium fines 
‘beyond the [eastern] boundary of the Narbonenses,’ they began 
somewhere within Narbonensis, for in this passage, of course, the 
orientation is Italian. Hence Alfred’s in Narbonense bare Seode. In 
what part of Narbonensis did the Alps of Alfred begin? There is no 
clear statement, but Alfred’s westane, fram bam Wendelse@, combined 
with his location of the Alps north of Provence and south of Gallia 
Belgica, lead one to think of the Cevennes. In this connexion we 
must remember that Alfred’s Narbonense lay west of the Rhone. 
But what of the Maritime Alps? If Alfred knew this range of moun- 
tains at all, he may have thought it a mere southern spur of the great 
range to the north. 

Alfred’s description of the Balkans departs considerably from that 
of Orosius. The English king writes most of the passage in terms of 
Constantinople. The correspondences are therefore not exact. 
They are conveniently tabulated as follows: 


Orosius ALFRED 


1. Thracia habet ab oriente Pro- Wy eastan Constantinopolim 
pontidis sinum et civitatem Con- Creca byrig is se see Propontidis 
stantinopolim ...ab occasu et ...ond be westan bere byrig 
africo Macedoniam. sindon Traci ond be eastan pere 

byrig Macedonie. 


2. Thracia habet... a septen- | Ond be nordan Constantinopolim 


trione . . . sinum Euxini ponti. Creca byrig scyt se seearm up of 
peem sz westrihte be man het 


Euxinus. 


8. Ad Danuuium .. . qui est a(d) Ond be westannordan pere byrig 
meridie et ad oriente(m) directus Donua muda peere ea scyt sud- 
Ponte accipitur. ... Moesia.. . east ut on Sone see Euxinus. 


habet . . . ab euro Thraciam. 
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4, Moesia ab oriente habet ostia 
fluminis Danuuii. 

5. Thracia habet... a meridie 
Aegaeum mare... Achaia... 
habet . . . ab aquilone . . . Corin- 
thus, habens in Attica ad boream 
non longe Athenas civitatem. 


6. Dalmatia habet ...a meridie 
Hadriaticum sinum. 


7. Moesia... habet ... ab africo 
Dalmatiam ... Dalmatia habet 


Ond on sudhealfe ond on westhealfe 
pees muSan sindon Meesi. 


Ond be suban bere byrig, on sud- 
healfe . . . Egeum, sindon Athena 
ond Corintus pa land. Ond be 
westansudan Corinton is Achie 


peet land, set bem Wendelsz. 


Ond be westan Achie, andlang pees 
Wendelszes, is Dalmatia peet land, 
on nordhealfe pzes ses. 


Ond be norpan Dalmatia sindon 
Pulgare ond Istria. 


... ab occasu Histriam et sinum 
Liburnicum et insulas Liburnicas 


In addition, Alfred bounds Istria as follows: 


And to the south of Istria is that part of the Mediterranean called Atriati- 
cum; and to its west are the Alps; and to its north is the wilderness that lies 
between Carinthia and the Bulgars. 


Nothing to correspond appears in Orosius. 
Some of these paraphrases of Alfred’s call for no comment. Many 


of his statements, however, need attention. In passage No. 1, the 
last phrase tells us that Macedonia is east of Constantinople. Since 
the Latin text reads ab occasu and Macedonia is actually west, not 
east of Constantinople, we have what seems to be an obvious slip of 
the pen. The passage would make excellent sense if we simply can- 
celled be eastan bere byrig; or we might emend eastan to westan. In 
No. 3, Alfred’s suSeast is evidently based on a(d) meridie et ad 
oriente(m); his westannordan, like his westan in No. 1, is the result of 
a reversal of the orientation. Orosius tells us that Moesia has Thrace 
to the southeast; put the other way, Moesia (which included the 
mouths of the Danube) is northwest of Thrace, and hence all the 
more of Constantinople. Similarly, if Constantinople is east of 
Thrace, then Thrace is west of Constantinople. The same reversal of 
orientation appears in No. 4, ab oriente thereby giving on westhealfe, 
and in No. 5, ab aquilone giving be westansudan.' Since Orosius’s 


1 Note that Alfred correctly takes aguilo to mean ‘northeast,’ not ‘north.’ 
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(and hence Alfred’s) Aegean stopped with Euboea, Attica (No. 5) is 
actually on its sudhealfe. When Alfred tells us (No. 7) that Istria 
and the Bulgars are north of Dalmatia, he is lumping together two 
rather different pieces of information. The Bulgars, who ranged over 
Moesia and Dacia, were northeast of Dalmatia, while Istria is north- 
west of Dalmatia.! Now Alfred lumps these two pieces of geographi- 
cal information in the only way possible, viz., by holding himself to 
the ‘north’ which is all that ‘northeast’ and ‘northwest’ have in 
common. 

So far, we have considered only those geographical statements of 
Alfred’s concerning the Balkans which were based on passages in 
Orosius. But Alfred adds four items of his own. They are as follows: 


1. Dalmatia is west of Achaia (No. 6). 

2. The Adriatic is south of Istria. 

3. The Alps are west of Istria. 

4. The wilderness [Pannonia] between Carinthia and the Bulgars is 


north of Istria. 


These statements are all inaccurate, if we apply to them our notions 
of the meaning of the terms north, south, east and west. If we make 
the needful corrections, we get the following: 

1. Dalmatia is northwest of Achaia. 

2. The Adriatic is southwest of Istria. 


3. The Alps are northwest of Istria. 
4. Pannonia is northeast of Istria. 


Our corrections show that Alfred’s error is in each case the same. His 
cardinal points, compared with ours, show a shift of 45 degrees 
clockwise. 

We come now to Alfred’s description of Germania. His first state- 
ment, from Pere ie Danais west op Rin pa ea, rests on Orosius i.2.52: 
a... flumine Tanai... usque ad... flumen Rhenum quod est ab 
occasu. His description of the course of the Rhine, 


seo wil® of pxem beorge be man Alpis heett, ond irnd bonne nordryhte on pes 
garsecges earm pe pet lond uton ymblid be mon Bryttania hett, 

1 The ab occasu of Orosius refers, not to Istria alone, but to Istria, the sinus Liburnicus and 
the islands, taken together. Alfred seems to have made the obvious inference that Istria, taken 
by itself, would be northwest of Dalmatia. 
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is independent of Orosius. In fact, the Rhine does not run due north. 
After leaving the Lake of Constance, its course may be described as, 
first, west, then uortheast, then (for a short distance) north, then 
northwest, and, finally, west. But Alfred in giving it a strictly 
northerly course agrees with Ptolemy and is apparently following 
classical geographical tradition. 

The Don and the Rhine are the east and west boundaries of Al- 
fred’s Germania. The southern boundary is the Danube, of which 
Alfred says, 


ond eft sub 03 Donua pa ea, peere szewielme is neah Rines ofre peere ie, ond is 
sippan east irnende wid norpan Creca lond ut on pone Wendelse. 


To this corresponds the following passage in Orosius (i.2.52): 


deinde usque ad Danuuium . . . qui est a(d) meridie et ad oriente(m) di- 
rectus Ponto accipitur. 


This passage Alfred uses again (and differently), as we have seen, in 
his description of the Balkans. Here he adds that the Danube has its 
source near the Rhine, and that it forms the northern boundary of 
the Eastern Roman Empire. Alfred translates Pontus with ‘Wen- 
dels’ i.e. Mediterranean. In other words, he looks upon the 
Euxine as part of the Mediterranean. Here Alfred leaves Orosius, 
and makes no further use of him in the description of Germania. 

The northern boundary of Germania, according to Alfred, is the 
Cwensee: ond norp op pone garsecg be mon Cwense het ‘and north to 
that part of the ocean called the Cwensz.’ Since according to 
Ohthere the Cwenas lived north of the Swedes and across the moors 
from the Norwegians, it seems reasonable to identify the Cwensz 
with the Gulf of Bothnia.! The ocean of which the Cwensz formed 
a part was, no doubt, the Sarmatian Ocean of which we shall hear 
later on. 

Having given the bounds of Germania, Alfred proceeds to describe 
it in detail. He begins in the west, north of the Danube and east of 
the Rhine (Sweet, p. 14, 1. 36). Here live the Eastfrancan ‘East 
Franks,’ who serve as orientation point for western Germania. South 


1 So Geidel, op. cit., pp. 28 ff. 
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of them are the Swefas ‘Swabians,’ on the other side of the Danube. 
It will be noted that here in the west the Danube is not the southern 
boundary of Germania, in spite of Alfred’s earlier general statement 
(a mechanical translation of Orosius). Southeast of the Franks are 
the Begware, se del pe mon Regnesburg hett, i. e. the Bavarians of 
Ratisbon. Further on (Sweet, p. 16, 1. 13) Alfred tells us that both 
Bavarians and Swabians extend to the Alps. Due east of the Franks 
are the Beme ‘Bohemians.’ Northeast of the Franks are the byringas 
‘Thuringians.’ North of the Frauaks are the Ealdseaxan ‘Continental 
Saxons.’ Northwest of the Franks are the Frisan ‘Frisians.’ This 
description of western Germania seems fairly accurate, so far as the 
cardinal points are concerned. 

Alfred now takes the Ealdseaxan, i.e. Lower Saxony (roughly, 
Hanover and West Holstein), as a second point of orientation. To 
their west, he says, is the mouth of the river Elbe, and Frisland 
‘Frisia.’ To their northwest is bet lond pe mon Ongle hat, ond Sillende 
ond sumne dal Dene, i. e. Slesvig.! To their north are the Afdrede, 
i. e. the Abotriti of Mecklenburg. To their northeast are the Wilte, 
pe mon Hegfeldan het, i. e. that branch of the Wilti or Luticians which 
held the Havel valley. To their east is Wineda lond, pe mon het 
Sysyle, i. e. that part of Slavic Germany held by the Siusli, a Sorb 
tribe on the Mulde. Finally, to their southeast, ofer sum dal ‘some 
distance over,’ are the Maroara ‘Moravians.’ If we test this part of 
Alfred’s geography by the map, we get the following: 

. The mouth of the Elbe and Frisia are northwest of the Saxons. 
. Slesvig is north of the Saxons. 
. The Abotriti are northeast of the Saxons. 


. The Wilti of the Havel valley are east of the Saxons. 
. The Siusli are southeast of the Saxons. 


Here, then, Alfred’s cardinal points show the shift of 45 degrees 
clockwise with which we have become familiar. The statement about 
the Moravians, on the other hand, shows no such shift. 

Alfred takes the Maroara as his third point of orientation. To their 
west, he says, are the pyringas ond Behemas ond Begware healfe. To 


1 On Sillende, see E. Wadstein, Namnet Danmark, 1 (1919), 42 ff. (Géteborgs Hégskolas 
Arskrift, xxv). 
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the south of the Maroara, across the Danube, is pet lond Carendre sup 
op pa beorgas pe mon Alpis het, i. e. Carinthia. Alfred adds here that 
Bulgaria is east of Carinthia, and Creca land ‘the Eastern Roman 
Empire’ is east of Bulgaria. Returning to the Maroara, Alfred says 
that to their east is Wisle lond, i. e. the country of the Wislane, on the 
Jistula; to the east of the Wislane is Dacia. To the northeast of the 
Maroara are the Dalamentsan, i. e. the Dalemintzi, around Meissen 
on the Elbe. To the east of the Dalamentsan are the Horoti (v.ll. 
Horigti, Horithi, Horiti), i. e. the Czechish Chorvaty at the sources of 
the Elbe. To the north of the Dalamentsan are the Surpe, i. e. ap- 
parently the Lusatians, a tribe of the Sorbs settled west of the Oder 
south of Frankfort. To the west of the Dalamentsan are the Sysyle, 
i.e. the Siusli mentioned above. 
If we correct the geography of this paragraph, and put the facts in 
tabular form, we get the following: 


1. Thuringia, Bohemia and the (north) part of Bavaria are northwest 
of Moravia. 
. Carinthia is southwest of Moravia. 
. Bulgaria is southeast of Carinthia. 
. The Eastern Roman Empire is southeast of Bulgaria. 
. Wisleland is northeast of Moravia. 
. Dacia is southeast of Wisleland. 
. The Dalemintzi are northwest of Moravia. 
. The Chorvaty are southeast of the Dalemintzi. 
. The Lusatians are northeast of the Dalemintzi. 
10. The Siusli are northwest of the Dalemintzi. 


In all but two of these cases the displacement of Alfred’s terms of 
direction is 45 degrees clockwise. Nos. 5 and 7 do not fit into the sys- 
tem. No. 5 could be made to fit by reading nordan for the eastan of 
the text; No. 7, by reading pyringas for the Maroara of the text. In 
support of the former emendation it may be pointed out that in the 
text as it stands Alfred names tribes to the west, south and east of 
Moravia, but none to the north. But even so, both emendations are 
too drastic to be more than conjectural. 
Alfred now proceeds as follows: 


Be nordan Horoti is Megha land; ond be norban Megba londe Sermende 
op ba beorgas Riffen. 
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Here Sermende is Sarmatia, i.e. North Europe east of the Baltic; 
earlier Alfred has told us: 


Europe hio ongin®d . . . of Danai pere ie, seo is irnende of norpdeele, of 
Riffeng bem beorgum, ba sindon neh bem garsecge pe mon hate® Sar. 
mondisc.' 


The Sarmatian Ocean is our East Baltic, which the Ancients did not 
distinguish from our Arctic. It would seem that Alfred thought of 
the Arctic as stretching south as far as the Gulf of Finland or there- 
abouts. Alfred’s Megpaland probably means ‘land of tribes,’ since 
the alternative interpretation, ‘land of maidens,’ seems hardly ad- 
missible. If we examine the text of Orosius we discover that he 
assigns (without naming) 54 tribes to the region which Alfred calls 
Germania. Apparently Alfred named as many of these tribes as he 
could, and then lumped the rest, putting them in what to him was 
obviously a terra incognita, viz., the region between the Chorvaty 
and Northeast Europe. The name Megpaland which he gave to this 
terra incognita seems to have been of his own invention. The diree- 
tion of movement from the Chorvaty to Sarmatia is northeast, as the 
map shows us. The be nordan of our passage, twice used, therefore 
means ‘northeast’ in both cases. The displacement is again 45 de- 
grees clockwise. 

Alfred concludes his survey of Germania with a description of 
Scandinavia. He first takes the Danes. These fall into two divisions, 
South and North. As we shall see, more accurate descriptive terms 
would be Southwest and Northeast. The sup and nord which Alfred 
uses are therefore two more instances of the familiar displacement by 
45 degrees clockwise. Alfred bounds the territory of the South Danes 


as follows: 


Be westan Supdenum is pees garsecges earm pe lib ymbutan pet land Bret- 
tania; ond be norpan him is pees szes earm be mon het Ostsz; ond be eastan 
him ond be norpan sindon Norddene, zgper ge on bem maran landum ge on 
pem iglandum; ond be eastan him sindon Afdrede; ond be supan him is 
muba pere ie ond Ealdseaxna sum del. 


1 Sweet, p. 8, 11. 14-16; cf. Orosius i. 2. 4-5: Europa incipit . . . sub plaga septentrionis, # 
flumine Tanai, qua Riphaei montes Sarmatico auersi oceano Tanaim fluuium fundunt. 
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From these boundaries it is clear that the South Danes inhabited the 
Jutland peninsula. It is clear, too, that be westan means ‘west’ and 
be suban ‘south.’ On the other hand, be eastan cannot mean ‘east’; 
the only meaning possible for it is ‘southeast.’ Be eastan ond be 
norpan means ‘northeast,’ as we shall see later, and the meaning of be 
norpan is clearly ‘north,’ for Alfred’s Ostse included both Skagerak 
and Kattegat. Of the five terms of direction, then, which here occur, 
only one exhibits the shift of 45 degrees, clockwise, with which we are 
elsewhere familiar. 

Alfred now gives the bounds of the North Danes, i. e. the Danes of 
the islands (except Fyn and its small neighbors) and of the Scandi- 
navian mainland: 

Norddene habbad be norpan him pone ilcan sees earm pe mon het Ostse, 
ond be eastan him sindon Osti pa leode; ond Afdreede be suban. 


Here be norban must mean ‘north,’ as it can refer only to the Katte- 
gat. Similarly, be suban must mean ‘south.’ The meaning of be 
eastan will be considered presently. 

We next learn something about the Osti, already mentioned in con- 


nexion with the North Danes: 


Osti habbad be norpan him pone ilcan ses earm, ond Winedas, ond Bur- 
gendan; ond be supan him sindon Heefeldan. 


If the Hefeldan lie to their south, the Osti must be a coastal tribe. 
The conclusion is confirmed by the fact that Alfred puts the sea to 
their north. The Burgendan are the inhabitants of Bornholm, of 
course. Winedas is less clear. Earlier, as we have seen, Alfred uses 
Winedalond to mean ‘Slavic Germany.” Since he puts in his Wineda- 
lond the Siusli, a tribe settled on the Mulde, well in the interior, the 
term obviously covers more territory than the Baltic coast. In the 
present passage, however, Alfred’s Winedas must have a restricted 
meaning. I take it to refer to the inhabitants of the island of Riigen. 
A coastal tribe might well have to its north the Baltic, together with 
the Baltic islands Riigen and Bornholm.' The conditions of the prob- 

' The existence, side by side, of a narrow and a broad meaning of the same word need not 
trouble us. To be compared is the Modern English Teutons, which may mean the historical 


tribe of that name, or Germans generally, or all peoples of Germanic stock, including the Eng- 
lish themselves, 
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lem are best met if we suppose the Osti to have held the estuary of the 
Oder. In that case the Baltic would actually be to their north, and 
though the Winedas would be northwest and the Burgendan slightly 
northeast, Baltic, Winedas and Burgendan, taken together, would 
have to be referred simply to the north. Cf. the lumping of Bulgaria 
and Istria in Alfred’s description of the Balkans. The Hefeldan 
would then be southwest rather than due south of the Osti, and be 
supan here would mean ‘southwest.’ Similarly, be eastan, in the pas- 
sage dealing with the North Danes, would mean ‘southeast,’ not 
‘east.’ We thus have two more cases in which a term of direction ex- 
hibits a shift of 45 degrees clockwise." 

Now come the bounds of the Burgendan, which Alfred gives as 
follows: 


Burgendan habba®d pone ilcan sees earm be westan him; ond Sweon be nor- 
pan; ond be eastan him sint Sermende, and be supan him Surfe. 


The terms of direction here are used as we use them to-day. The 
island of Bornholm actually has Sweden to the north and the Baltic 
to the west. The location of the Sarmatians to the east is equally 
accurate. The Surfe are the Sorbs of Germany proper; in the ninth 
century they lived due south of Bornholm. 

Finally, Alfred gives us the bounds of the Swedes, as follows: 


Sweon habba®d be supan him pone ses earm Osti; ond be eastan him Ser- 
mende; ond be norban him ofer pa westenne is Cwenland; ond be westan- 
norpan him sindon Scridefinnas; ond be westan Norpmenn. 


Here Alfred, instead of calling the Baltic the Ostse, calls it the Osti. 
The usage, if genuine, indicates that the old name for the Baltic 
meant, not the ‘eastern sea’ but rather the ‘sea of the Osti.’ The use 


1 OE. Osti is in all likelihood a loan-word from Old Norse. Its initial 6 goes back to ON. 
au, a regular correspondence in such loan-words. I have elsewhere explained the hypothetical 
ON. original as a short form of the Ostrogothic name. See Publications of the Modern Language 
Association. of America, xu (1925), 791 f. The Ostrogoths were originally settled at the mouth 
of the Vistula, not the Oder, but at an early period the Ostrogothic realm was extended by cot 
quest westward to the Oder; see A. Bugge, Norges Historie, 1, i, 93. In consequence, the Ostro- 
gothic name, in its shortened form, seems to have been applied (by the Scandinavians at least) 
to all the relics of the old East Germanic population along the south shore of the Baltic. Its 
survival in Alfred bears witness that the name, once given, maintained itself long after the last 
East German had become a Slav. 
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of Osti alone, without any term for ‘sea,’ has its parallel in our mod- 
ern use of Caribbean. After the decline of the Osti, popular etymology 
would soon bring about an association of the sea-name with the word 
for ‘east,’ and the original force of the term would eventually be lost. 
Alfred’s usage thus bears the marks of antiquity. As for the terms of 
direction in our passage, be suban and be eastan clearly mean ‘south’ 
and ‘east’ respectively. Cwenland was the region at the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, as we shall see later. It included Bothnia to the 
west and part of Finland to the east. Alfred’s be norpan therefore in 
this case probably means ‘northeast.’ The Scridefinnas, who lived 
northwest of the Cwenas, were not in direct contact with the Swedes, 
but were to their north. Alfred’s be westannorpan thus means ‘north’ 
here. As for the Norwegians, they lived to the northwest of the 
Swedes, and Alfred’s be westan must here be taken to mean ‘north- 
west’ not ‘west.’ Of the five terms of direction, then, which Alfred 
used in bounding Sweden, three show a displacement of 45 degrees 
clockwise. 

We come now to the story of Ohthere, Alfred’s Norwegian retainer 
(Sweet, pp. 17 ff.). Ohthere lived ‘further north than any other Nor- 
wegian, . . . in the northern part of the country, by the Westse.’ The 
name Westse is an English form of Ohthere’s *Vestmarr ‘North Sea’ 
(the first element of the word being taken over intact, while the 
second element was translated). Compare the Occeanus Occidentalis 
of Eginhard and Adam of Bremen. Similarly, Alfred got from 
Ohthere the name Ostse = ON. Austmarr ‘Baltic.’ The terms grew 
naturally out of Scandinavian geography. Their Norse provenience 
is evident at once from the meanings attached to the names; in addi- 
tion, we have phonetic evidence in the case of Ostsa, where OE. 6 
answers to ON. au, as regularly in loan-words. Nowadays we con- 
fine the term North Sea to the waters south of, say, 60 degrees north 
latitude; the waters north of this line are technically known as the 
Norwegian Sea. Alfred and Ohthere, however, like Eginhard and 
Adam, knew no such distinction; for them the whole was one body of 
water, the West Sea. Originally, no doubt, the term was applied 
only to the North Sea proper, but as the settlement of the Norwegian 
coast proceeded further and further north, the familiar name was 
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always kept by the settlers, and used to designate the waters to their 
own west. In other words, the West Sea from the beginning meant 
the waters to the west of inhabited Scandinavia, from Slesvig to 
Helgeland.! 

Later on (Sweet, p. 19, 1. 9), Ohthere tells us that his shire was 
Halgoland, i. e. ON. Hélogaland, Mod. Norw. Helgeland. His home 
was in that part of the shire furthest north. It is generally put at the 
Malangen Firth or thereabouts. Thence the land extended swipe 
lang norp ‘far to the north.’ But the coast in these parts, and on to 
the North Cape, runs northeast. We may therefore say that Ohthere 
here uses norp in the sense ‘northeast.’ That this is what he meant 
becomes clear when he adds that he once wanted to see hu longe pet 
land norpryhte lege ‘how far the land extended due north.’ We have 
here the usual shift of 45 degrees clockwise. 

Ohthere now tells of his voyage of exploration. He sailed for three 
days norpryhte be bam lande ‘due north, along the coast.’ Since the 
coast runs northeast, this statement is explicable only on the assump- 
tion that Ohthere’s norpryhte meant to him what ‘northeast’ means 
to us. Then he sailed three more days norpryhte. This brought him 
to the North Cape, or perhaps a bit beyond. At this point beag pet 
land per eastryhte ‘the coast bent due east.’ He waited for a wind 
westan ond hwon nordan ‘from the west by northwest’ and then 
sailed east be lande ‘east along the coast’ for four days. A glance at 
the map shows us that the coast in question actually runs southeast. 
Here, then, Ohthere uses east and eastryhte in the sense ‘southeast,’ 
but his westan ond hwon nordan, though used with reference to the 
same geographical situation, does not show any corresponding shift 
clockwise and must be taken in the modern sense. 


Ohthere is now brought to a halt: 
Then he had to wait there for a wind from due north (ryhtnorSan), because 
the land there bent due south (supryhte). 
In other words, his four days’ sail from the North Cape had brought 
him to Cape Sazonova, on the east side of the Kola Peninsula. Here 
the land bends due south, precisely as Ohthere says, and in this case, 


1 Cf. Geidel, op. cit., p. 40, and my remarks, Modern Language Review xx (1925), 3f. 
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therefore, Ohthere’s terms of direction show no displacement clock- 
wise. 
When he had got his north wind, Ohthere continued his voyage for 
five days, at the end of which time he had reached the mouth of the 
Varsuga river.'' He describes his course as sudryhte be lande ‘due 
south along the coast.’ In fact, his course was due south from Cape 
Sazonova to a point some miles below the mouth of the Ponoi river, 
a distance of about 60 miles altogether. From this point to Chapoma, 
about 75 miles, he sailed southwest; from Chapoma to Chavanga, 
about 40 miles, he sailed due west, and from Chavanga to the mouth 
of the Varsuga, about 30 miles, his course was west by northwest. 
Ohthere, it would seem, did not bother to tell Alfred all this, but con- 
tented himself with a loose description of the course as southerly. 

Ohthere gives Alfred further geographical information in his de- 
scription of Norway (Sweet, pp. 18 f.). He describes Norway as very 
long and very narrow. It is habitable only towards the sea. Wild 
moors lie wid eastan ond wid uppon ‘towards the east and towards 
the uplands.’ Finns (i. e. Lapps) live in the moors. The belt of culti- 
vated land between sea and moor is widest easteweard, and the further 
north one goes, the narrower it gets. It can be 60 miles or more wide 
easteweard; 30 or 40 miles wide middeweard; and nordSeweard, where 
it is narrowest, it is some 3 miles wide. Here easteweard obviously 
means ‘to the south.’ The explanation of this usage lies in the fact 
that southeastern Norway fronts on the Skagerak, which for Ohthere 
was part of the Austmarr ‘East Sea.’ A journey to the East Sea, or 
to any of its tributary districts, was quite naturally a journey east, 
whether by land or water.” 

Ohthere goes on to say that the moors behind the cultivated land 
are in some places so wide that it takes two weeks to cross them, 
while in other places they can be crossed in six days. On the other 
side of the moors lie Sweoland ‘Sweden’ to the south, and Cwenaland 
to the north. There is much warfare between the Norwegians and 
the Cwenas. There are many fresh-water lakes over the moors. The 


For the identification of the river (which Ohthere names only as an micel ea ‘a big river’), 
see A. Bugge, Norges Historie, 1, ii, 149. 
* For another explanation, see J. Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog, s.v. austr adv. 
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Cwenas bring their boats overland to the lakes, and thence harry the 
Norwegians. A study of the map shows us that many such lakes, 
long and narrow, are to be found geond pa moras in western Bothnia 
and in Jimtland, the province just south. Cwenaland thus obviously 
included Bothnia. Ohthere does not tell us how far east it extended, 
but from other sources we learn that the Cwenas lived east as well as 
west of the Gulf of Bothnia." 

Ohthere next tells of his voyage to Sciringesheal on the Oslo Firth, 
and thence to Hepum, i. e. Slesvig. Earlier in this paper I discussed 
the voyage to Sciringesheal. Here then I will begin with Obthere’s 
description of the Baltic. He says, 


To the south of Sciringesheal a very great sea enters into the land; it is so 
wide that none can see across it, and Gétland [i. e. Jutland] is on the other 
side of it, just opposite [Sciringesheal], . . . That sea runs many hundreds of 
miles up into the land. 


The body of water south of Sciringesheal is, of course, the Skagerak. 
Its width, and the position of Jutland with reference to it and to 
Sciringesheal, answer perfectly to Ohthere’s description. Since hovw- 
ever the sea of which Ohthere speaks is many hundreds of miles long, 
the Skagerak must be only the beginning of it. In other words, 
Ohthere is speaking of the Baltic, and reckons Skagerak (and Katte- 
gat) as part of that body of water. This conclusion is confirmed by 
Alfred’s statement, noted above, that the Ostse ‘Baltic’ lies north of 
the South Danes, i.e., north of the Jutland peninsula. Likewise 
Adam of Bremen tells us (iv.14), 


At vero a parte aquilonari revertentibus ad ostium Baltici freti, primi oc 
currunt Nortmanni, deinde Sconia prominet, regio Danorum. . . .” 


Evidently for Adam too the Skagerak was the beginning of the Baltic. 
I have elsewhere explained Gotland, Ohthere’s name for Jutland.’ 


1 Cf. K. Grotenfelt, Annales Acad. Scient. Fennicae, Ser. B, vol. 1 (Helsingfors, 1909), pp- 
1ff. 

? B. Schmeidler, in his edition of Adam (Hannover and Leipzig, 1917), p. 242, note 1, trans 
lates as follows: Auf der Nordseite (der Ostsee) aber begegnen, wenn man zum Ausgang des 
Baltischen Meeres zuriickkehrt, zuerst usw. On the point see also F. Nansen, In Northen 
Mists (New York, 1911), 1, 169, note. 

3 Modern Language Review, xx (1925), 6, and xxm (1928), 336 ff. 
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Alfred continues with Ohthere’s account as follows: 


And he said he sailed in five days from Sciringesheal to the port that is 
called et Hepum; it stands between the Winedas, the Saxons and Angle and 
belongs to the [South] Danes. When he sailed thither from Sciringesheal, 
Denmark was to port and open sea to starboard for three days. And then, 
two days before he came to Hapum, Gotland, Sillende and many islands were 
to starboard. In those lands the Angles lived, before they came to this 
country [i. e. England]. And to port, for those two days, were those islands 
that belong to Denmark. 


Ohthere’s course seems reasonably clear. Leaving Sciringesheal, 
he skirted for three days the east shore of Skagerak and Kattegat 
from the present Norwegian boundary to the Samsé Belt. He then 
traversed that Belt, the Great Belt and Langeland’s Belt, and finally 
crossed Kiel Bay to Haddeby. While he was skirting the shoreline, 
open sea (Skagerak and Kattegat) was to starboard. While he was 
traversing the Belts, the Jutland peninsula, Fyn, Langeland and a 
number of small islands were to starboard. To port was Denmark 
(i.e. the Kingdom of the North Danes) the whole way: the Danish 
mainland the first three days and the Danish islands the last two 
days. From Ohthere’s words one gathers that there were two Danish 
kingdoms, and Alfred’s own distinction between North Danes and 
South Danes points to the same thing. 

Alfred reports also a voyage from Hzpum to Truso made by a cer- 
tain Wulfstan, who, according to Professor Sir William Craigie, was 
an Englishman.' During the voyage the ship passed Langeland, 
Laaland, Falster, Skaane, Bornholm, Blekinge, Mére, Oland and 
Gotland on the port side. The whole way, on the starboard side, was 
Weonodland. Then comes the following description of the mouth of 
the Vistula: 


The Wisle [Vistula] is a great river, and it lies between Witland and Weonod- 
land, and Witland belongs to the Ests. And the Wisle runs out of Weonod- 
land and runs into the Estmere [Frisches Haff]. And the Estmere is about 
15 miles wide. Then the I/fing [Elbing river] comes from the east into the 
Estmere, from the lake on the shore of which Truso stands, and they come 
out together into the Estmere, the Ilfing from the east, from Estland, and 


1 Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxtv (1925), 396 f. 
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the Wisle from the south, from Winodland, and then the Wisle deprives the 
Ilfing of its name, and runs from the Estmere northwest into the sea. There- 
fore it is called the mouth of the Wisle [rather than the mouth of the IIfing]. 


Wulfstan names all the countries which actually lay on his ship’s 
port side during the voyage east, and he names them in their proper 
order. His name Weonodland for Slavic Germany agrees with Al- 
fred’s Winedaland in the same sense. The geography of the Gulf of 
Danzig, as given by Wulfstan, calls for comment. At the present 
time the main stream of the Vistula flows directly into the Gulf, well 
to the west of the Frisches Haff. But an eastern branch of the Vis- 
tula, called the Nogat, empties into the Frisches Haff, and the Elbing 
flows from the lake into the Nogat just as Wulfstan explains. Since 
the delta of a river is notoriously shifty ground and the course of the 
main stream often changes, we have every reason to accept Wul- 
stan’s witness that in the ninth century the Nogat was the main 
stream of the Vistula. Again, at the present time there exists, to the 
west, no ‘gat’ or break in the ‘nehrung’ or strip of land separating 
the Frisches Haff from the Gulf of Danzig; the only gat now in exist- 
ence is at the northeast end of the nehrung. But a western gat may 
well have existed in Wulfstan’s day, of course, and because of his 
statement to that effect we have a right to assume that such a gat did 
then exist. It remains, however, to test his terms of direction. A 
study of the map shows that the Elbing flows, not from the east but 
from the southeast into the Nogat. Again, the Nogat flows, not from 
the south but from the southwest into the Frisches Haff. Finally, 
since the Nogat flows into the western end of the Frisches Haff, any 
western gat that then existed would have been north, not northwest, 
of the mouth of the Nogat. Hence Wulfstan’s terms of direction 
show a consistent shift of 45 degrees clockwise. This fact is worthy 
of special note, inasmuch as Wulfstan was an Englishman. 

Alfred’s descriptions of Asia and Africa are of course much briefer 
than his description of Europe, and he has to rely more on Orosius 
for his information. In consequence, the comparison of the English 
text with the Latin yields less for the purposes of this study. In the 
following, I will present the relevant material as briefly as possible. 
Let us begin with Asia. Alfred tells us that the mouth of the Ganges 
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flows into the ocean opposite the middle part of Asia, at the east end 
(= Asia ad mediam frontem orientis habet ...). He puts Caligar- 
damana to the south of the mouth of the Ganges (= a sinistra), 
Taprobane to the southeast (= ad eurum), Samara and the end of 
the Caucasus to the north (= a dextra), Ottorogorra to the north of 
Samara (= ad aquilonem). Alfred renders aquilo with ‘north’ also 
in bounding Cappadocia; for yet another case see below. These 
seem to be examples of the shift of 45 degrees clockwise, since Alfred 
in the description of the Balkans correctly interprets aquilo as ‘north- 
east.” 

In bounding India, Alfred puts the Red Sea to the south; this is a 
logical inference from Orosius’s statement that the Indus Rubro mari 
accipitur. The bounds of Parthia conform to those given by Orosius; 
worthy of note is Alfred’s on suphealfe se Reada se ‘to the south the 
Red Sea’ (= a meridie mare Rubrum). In bounding Mesopotamia, 
Alfred again puts the Red Sea to the south; here he departs from 
Orosius. Obviously Alfred looked upon the Persian Gulf as a part of 
the Red Sea; he tells us next that ‘Arabia lies along that part of the 
Red Sea which extends north,’ and this extension must be the Per- 


sian Gulf. The corresponding passage in Orosius reads (i.2.21—22), 


Arabia Eudaemon, quae inter sinum Persicum et Arabicum . . . orientem 
versus extenditur.! 


I think Alfred describes the position of Arabia as he does in order to 
avoid mentioning the sinus Arabicus, which seems to puzzle him. In 
the description of Syria, which immediately follows, Orosius puts 
this sinus to the south, but Alfred makes no mention of it, and he 
omits it again in bounding Upper Egypt. 

The description of Syria holds another item of some interest. 
Orosius tells us that the region 


a septentrione, id est a ciuitate Dagusa, quae in confinio Cappadociae et 
Armeniae sita est . . . usque ad Aegyptum et extremum sinum Arabicum, 
qui ad meridiem . . . occasum uersus extenditur, Syria generaliter nomina- 
tur. 


' Orosius, like Ptolemy, gives the name sinus Arabicus to the body of water which we call 
the Red Sea. His mare Rubrum is our Arabian Sea. 
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It seems clear that the ad meridiem of Orosius refers only to the sinus 
Arabicus, unless indeed Aegyptum means Upper Egypt only; in the 
description of Lower Egypt, Orosius puts Syria to the east, not to the 
north. But Alfred, who, as we have seen, omits all reference to 
the sinus Arabicus, nevertheless retains ad meridiem and refers it to 
Aegyptum. He translates, therefore, ‘north . . . to the land called 
Armenia, and south to Egypt . . . is all calied Syria.’ 

When now Alfred comes to the description of Lower Egypt, he cor- 
rects Orosius’s Aegyptus inferior ab oriente habet Syriam Palaestinam, 
and translates, “As for Lower Egypt, Palestine is north of it.’ In 
fact, Palestine is northeast of Lower Egypt, of course; Alfred’s 
‘north’ therefore looks like another example of our shift of 45 de- 
grees clockwise. It is better interpreted, however, as an attempt at 
consistency: since, in bounding Syria, Alfred had put Egypt to the 
south, in bounding Egypt he puts Syria to the north. 

Alfred’s bounds of Cappadocia conform to those of Orosius. But 
after telling us that Asia Minor is west of Cappadocia, Alfred goes 
on to say that Cilicia and Isauria lie between — in other words, are 
east of Asia Minor. In reality they are southeast, afid we have here 
a genuine, though indirectly expressed, displacement of the term of 
direction 45 degrees clockwise. Alfred’s bounds of Asia Minor agree 
with those given by Orosius, and the bounds of Lower Egypt have 
already been discussed. 

In the description of Upper Egypt, Orosius himself exhibits a dis- 
placement of the terms of direction. He tells us (i.2.34), 

Aegyptus superior in orientem [= southeast] per longum extenditur. Cui 
est a septentrione [= northeast] sinus Arabicus [Red Sea], a meridie 
[= southwest] oceanus. Nam ab occasu [= northwest] ex inferiore Aegypto 
incipit, ad orientem [= southeast] Rubro mari [Arabian Sea] terminatur.' 

The Upper Egypt of Orosius thus included the Sudan, Abyssinia and 
Somaliland. Alfred here follows his source, although, as I have al- 
ready said, he leaves out a septentrione sinus Arabicus. This is not 
the only passage in which Orosius has the same shift of 45 degrees 
clockwise which we have come to associate with Alfred. Thus, he 
makes Arabia extend to the east (= southeast), and puts the Pro- 


1 Cf. Geidel, op. cit., p. 12. 
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pontis and Hellespont to the west (= northwest) of Asia Minor. 
But it would take us too far afield to go behind Orosius’s inaccuracies, 
and I will confine myself to Alfred’s deviations from his Latin source. 

The descriptions of Northern Asia and of Africa contain little 
worthy of note, so far as the terms of direction go. I may mention 
that Alfred translates ad promunturium Boreum with ‘to the north- 
east end of this earth.’ There is no shift here! Upper Egypt is put 
west (instead of east) of “Libia Aethiopicum,” evidently by a slip of 
the pen. Again, in the description of Mauretania Tingitana, Alfred 
translates sub africo with ‘to the south.’ Here we seem to have an 
instance of the displacement by 45 degrees clockwise. 

The geographical chapter concludes with a description of the 
islands of the Mediterranean. The descriptions of Cyprus and Crete 
call for no comment. In bounding the Cyclades, both Orosius and 
Alfred put the Aegean to the north; compare the description of the 
Balkans, where the Aegean is limited in the same way to the region 
north of Euboea. The three corners of Sicily, according to Orosius, 
look ad aquilonem, ad euronotum and in occasum. A modern map 
shows the accuracy of this description. Alfred translates in occasum 
with the usual ‘west.’ He seems to have found ad ewronotum ‘south 
of southeast’ a shade too accurate; at any rate, he contents himself 
with ‘south.’ The corner looking ad aquilonem he records as ‘north.’ 
This is clearly a case of displacement, for Alfred goes on to put the 
Straits of Messina north of Sicily (= a borea), and the Tyrrhenian 
Sea to the west (= ab occidente et septentrione). All these changes 
hang together, and point definitely to a shift of 45 degrees clockwise. 

In the description of Sardinia, Alfred’s terms of direction agree 
with those of Orosius, except that he puts the Baleares to the west 
(= abafrico). But if we turn to Orosius’s description of the Baleares, 
we find that he puts Sardinia to their east! Alfred evidently noticed 
this inconsistency, and made his choice — distinctly the better one, 
as a glance at the map reveals. Alfred’s bounds of Corsica corre- 
spond to those of Orosius, except to the north, where Alfred puts 
Tuscany. This is a clear case of our displacement of 45 degrees 
a The description of the Baleares reads thus (Sweet, p. 28, 

21-22): 
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Balearis pa tu igland him is be nordan Affrica ond Gades, be westan ond 
Ispania be nordan. 


As it stands, the passage makes no sense. In a marginal note on th 
first nordan Sweet suggests that we read sudan. He does not give his 
reasons, but one may suppose his point to be that Africa actually is 
south, not north of the islands! The Latin text gives further support 
to Sweet’s emendation. Orosius tells us that the Baleares a meridie ¢ 
africo mauretanicum pelagus ...spectant. There is no mention of 
Africa, but africo might have been read as africa and this, together 
with the preceding a meridie, would give a source for the reading sug. 
gested by Sweet. The second part of the passage would make excel. 
lent sense if Ispania were shifted to the end of the sentence. With 
these changes, the passage, put into Modern English, would read, 
‘As for the two Balearic islands, Africa and Gades are to their south, 
Spain is to their west and north.’ The geography here is accurate, 
except that Gades is southwest, not south of the islands. But thisis 
merely another example of our 45-degree shift, and need not trouble 
us.! 

Our examination of the geographical chapter of Alfred’s Orosius 
has brought out the fact that Alfred uses two distinct systems of 
orientation, which may be named the classical and the shifted. The 
shifted system is most prominent in his interpolations, but is by 20 
means confined to these. Examples of shifted orientation appear in 
all parts of the geographical chapter, thus in the descriptions of 
Asia, Africa, Ireland, the islands of the Mediterranean, the Balkans 
and Gaul, as well as in the description of Germany. Moreover, the 
classical orientation is frequent in the interpolated parts, thus in the 
descriptions of Scandinavia and of Germany proper. In Alfred’ 
report of the voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan, we find Wulfstan, 
the Englishman, consistently using the shifted orientation, while 
Ohthere, the Norwegian, like Alfred himself, uses both systems, 
though he shows a preference for the shifted orientation. In the de 
scription of West Germany, Alfred consistently uses the classical 
orientation, but when he comes to Lower Germany and Centtdl 


1 Sweet, in his edition, leaves Ispania unshifted, and puts no comma after Gades. In othe 
words, he makes Alfred say that Gades is west and Spain north of the Baleares! 
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Europe, he changes to the shifted orientation, though he is not wholly 
consistent in its use. His description of Scandinavia gives us a strik- 
ing mixture of the two systems, and from this point of view is the 
most interesting part of the geographical chapter. 

Our enquiry naturally proceeds from Alfred to his contemporaries 
and predecessors in the geographical field, with a view to finding out 
to what extent they, too, used the shifted orientation, and this in 
turn leads to an attempt to find the origin of the shift (if, indeed, it 
was a shift). But such studies must be reserved for other occasions. 
For the present we must rest content with having established the 
fact that Alfred made use of two distinct systems of geographical 
orientation.’ 

1 T am indebted to Dr Samuel H. Cross for several pieces of information about the geo- 
graphical distribution and name-forms of certain Slavic tribes. I wish also to thank the 
National Geographic Society for their kindness in lending the map-base which I used in 
making my map of Alfredian Europe. 
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DER TRAKTAT DE ERRORE PELAGII DES 
WILHELM VON AUVERGNE 


Vor ARTUR LANDGRAF 


ANK der eingehenden Arbeit J. Kramps iiber das Magisterium 
Diuinale des Wilhelm von Auvergne’ gehért dieser an den 
Ausliufern der Friihscholastik stehende Gelehrte zu den wenigen 
seiner Zeit, iiber deren Schrifttum wir zuverlissige Daten besitzen. 
Kramp konnte sich in seinen Forschungen allerdings auf umfangreiche 
Vorarbeiten von N. Valois,? M. Baumgartner,* und S. Schindele ‘ 
stiitzen, er ist aber in vielen Punkten weit iiber die vor ihm erarbei- 
teten Erkenntnisse vorgestossen und musste nur deshalb in einigen 
Teilen auf halbem Wege Halt machen, weil ihm zur Zeit der Abfas- 
sung seines Aufsatzes Handschriften, die ihn hitten weiterfiihren 
kénnen, nicht zur Verfiigung standen. 
So hatte N. Valois bereits darauf aufmerksam gemacht dass 
Wilhelm von Auvergne in seinem Werk De Fide davon spreche, er 
habe einen Traktat De Libero Arbitrio atque Gratia geschrieben.* 


J. Kramp fiigte dem noch bei, dass, nach den sich in De Fide finden- 
den Hinweisen darauf, dieses Werk chronologisch auch vor De Fide 
anzusetzen sei. Ausserdem lenkte er die Aufmerksamkeit darauf, 
dass Wilhelm auch als Verfasser eines Traktates De Errore Pelagii 


1 J. Kramp, ‘Des Wilhelm von Auvergne Magisterium divinale,’ Gregorianum, 1 (1920), 
538-616, 11 (1921), 42-103, 174-195. 

2 Guillaume d’ Auvergne, Evéque de Paris (1228-1249). Sa vie et ses ouvrages. Paris, 1830. 

3 ‘Die Erkenntnislehre des Wilhelm von Auvergne,’ Bettr. zur Gesch. d. Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, 1, Heft 1, Miinster, 1893. Ein Teil davon ist als Miinchener Inauguraldisserta- 
tion gedruckt (Miinster, 1892) unter dem Titel: Beitrdge zur Psychologie und Erkenntnislehre 
des Wilhelm von Auvergne. 

* Beitriége zur Metaphysik des Wilhelm von Auvergne, Miinchen, 1909. 

5 Guillaume d’ Auvergne, S. 177. Guillelmi Alverni Episcopi Parisiensis Mathematici 
perfectissimi, eximii Philosophi ac Theologi praestantissimi opera omnia, 1 (Paris, 1674), 15 a. 
De Fide, c. 3: 

‘Praeter haec sunt sacramenta, virtutes, gratia et liberum arbitrium, de quibus etiam 
multa nefanda latrare non cessant haeretici. Et nos de his quatuor, prout desuper excepi- 
mus, duobus tractatibus completis nos expedivimus, scilicet de sacramentis et libero arbitrio 
atque gratia. De virtutibus vero cum multa et varia scripserimus, tractatum tamen com- 
plere occupationibus et peccatis facientibus nondum permissi eramus.’ 


Gregorianum, (1921), 175. 
168 
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in Betracht komme. Lange vor ihm hatte aber bereits Scheeben auf 
dieses Werk hingewiesen und bedauert, dass es verschollen sei.?, Da 
Abhandlungen gegen den Pelagianismus:in der Friihscholastik zu 
den Seltenheiten gehéren,’ auf der anderen Seite aber besonders 
geeignet wiiren, uns einen Einblick in den damaligen Stand der 
Gnadenprobleme, vor allem der Erkenntnis des Ubernatiirlichen zu 
gewihren, hatte ich bei der Abfassung einschligiger Arbeiten ein 
besonderes Interesse an dem bisher vermissten Werk des Wilhelm 
von Auvergne. 

Durch den Katalog der Handschriften des British Museums in 
London war ich darauf aufmerksam gemacht worden, dass Cod. 
Royal 6 E III (15. Jahrh.) von fol. 44 an einen Traktat enthilt mit 
dem Incipit: ‘Incipit Parisiensis de gratia,’ und ich konnte dann 
aus dem Werke Valois’ ‘ ersehen, dass ihm die Handschrift nicht nur 
nicht entgangen war, sondern dass er das Werk auch bereits dem 
Wilhelm von Auvergne zuschrieb und noch obendrein eine zweite 
Handschrift desselben im Cod. 136 des Merton College in Oxford 
festgestellt hatte. 

Er war aber den Beweis dafiir schuldig geblieben, dass unter dem 
Parisiensis kein anderer als Wilhelm von Auvergne zu verstehen sei, 
denn das Parisiensis konnte von der ganzen Reihe Pariser Bischéfe 
gelten, die im zwélften und dreizehnten Jahrhundert irgendwie mit 
gelehrten Arbeiten hervorgetreten sind. Zudem stiitzt sich Valois 
auf das Incipit der Londoner Handschrift, das aus dem 15. Jahrhun- 
dert stammt und darum nur nach eingehender Priifung als zuverliis- 
sig anerkannt werden darf. Ausserdem bleibt auch nachher immer 
noch die Frage offen, ob wir es hier mit dem Traktat De Libero 
Arbitrio atque Gratia oder mit demjenigen De Errore Pelagii zu tun 
haben. Findet sich doch auf einen solchen eine ganze Reihe von 
Verweisen in den iibrigen Werken Wilhelms, auf die alle bereits 
Kramp aufmerksam gemacht hat: 

Ebenda, 

* M. J. Scheeben, Handbuch der Katholischen Dogmatik, 1 (Freiburg i. Br., 1878) 292. 

* Man vgl. A. Landgraf, ‘Studien zur Erkenntnis des Ubernatiirlichen in der Friih- 


scholastik,’ Scholastik, 1v (Freiburg i. Br., 1929), 8. 
* Guillaume d Auvergne, 177. 
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Tractatus de Causis Cur Deus Homo, c. 1: . . . quod enim nonnulli ad 
amorem sectationemque virtutum se transferunt et conferunt, divinae 
bonitatis est beneficium, non humanae virtutis officium. Et hoc in de- 
structione pelagianae haeresos palam Deo adiutore faciemus. 1 

De Fide, c. 1: Ex naturalibus enim solis solummodo descenditur in 
inferiora et nullo modo supra naturam, vel naturalia per ipsa descenditur, 
sicut iam declaravimus in tractatu, quo contra pelagianam haeresim 
gratiam stabilivimus, et ipsam solam principium esse motus in sursum 
aeternae beatitudinis ostendimus. 

. .» Quod autem et virtus gratia sit, licet in praenominato tractatu hoc 
plene declaravimus. * 

De Vitiis et Peccatis, c. 5: Iste autem sermo declinat in errorem Pelagii, 
quem iam in prima parte istius tractatus destruximus et alibi in tractatu de 
hoc singulari et in sequentibus in capitulo de tentationibus et resistentia 
evidenter destruemus. ¢ 


I 


Es war mir, da ich in Oxford wegen der Universitiitsferien die 
Tiiren des Merton Colleges verschlossen fand, nur miglich, die Hand- 
schrift des British Museums, die an die Augen ziemliche Anforderun- 
gen stellt, einzusehen. Auch war die Zeit, die ich darauf verwenden 
konnte, wegen vordringlicher anderer Forschungen sehr knapp, so 


dass ich fiir die Richtigkeit der Transskription in allen Punkten 
nicht einstehen kann. Der Hauptzweck dieser Arbeit wird aber auch 


ohne dies erreicht. 
In Brit. Mus. Cod. Royal 6 E ITI liest man auf fol. 44: 


Explicit itinerarium mentis in Deum compiliato (!) a ffratre Bonaventura. 
Incipit Parisiensis de gratia. 


Beginn des Traktates: 


Post hoc autem gratiam stabilire, qua post lapsum peccatorum ad Deum 
redimus et ad bene remunerabiliter operandum adiuvamur, ipsius auxilio 
gratie freti temptabimus. In quo et errorem Pellagii, qui gratiam adiu- 
torium nobis omnino necessarium non esse ad bene vivendum asserit (?), 
quia nature nostre atque liberi arbitrii vires tam insanissime quam im- 
piissime delirat (?), detigemus. 


Es ergibt sich schon aus diesen Worten, dass wir es mit einem 
Traktat iiber die Gnade zu tun haben, der gegen Pelagius gerichtet 
1 T, 155b. 2 I, 6b. 3 Ebenda. 4 I, 270 a-b. 
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ist. Und damit entsteht die Frage, handelt es sich in dem, was Wil- 
helm mit den Namen Tractatus de Libero Arbitrio atque Gratia und 
De Errore Pelagii ankiindigt, vielleicht um ein und dasselbe Werk 
und hitten wir dasselbe in dem Londoner Manuskript vielleicht vor 
uns liegen. Da sich dies lediglich durch Textvergleiche entscheiden 
lisst, ist eine Lésung, wenn sie bejahend ausfallen sollte, notwendig 
mit derjenigen der Authentizititsfrage verkniipft. 

Nach Ausweis des Inhalts ist der Zweck des uns vorliegenden 
Werkes, ausfiihrlich zu handeln iiber Gnade und freien Willen, und 
ihre Rolle gegeniiber der Hiresie des Pelagianismus sicherzustellen. 
Und das ist es eben, was, nach dem Verweis in De Fide Wilhelm in 
seinem Traktat De Libero Arbitrio atque Gratia getan haben will. 
Leider spricht er nirgends mehr von besonderen Punkten, die darin 
zur Sprache kommen, so dass wir unsere Meinung, dieses Werk hier 
vor uns zu haben, nicht auch durch Textbelege erhirten kénnen. 

Es stehen uns aber Textbelege genug zur Verfiigung, um dar- 
zutun, dass Cod. Royal 6 E III den Inhalt des Werkes De Errore 
Pelagt bringt. Ich méchte aber von vorn herein bemerken, dass 
wir zwar nicht eine Ubereinstimmung in Worten, wohl aber in den 


Gedankengiingen und zwar in solchem Umfang zu Tage férdern 
kénnen, der jeden Zweifel ausschliesst: 


1 
De Fide, c. 1 


Deliciae vero naturales honestatis sunt et honestae in rebus, scilicet 
honestis honestate naturali et per se nota, sicut delectari de profectu 
scientiarum, delectari in bonis et honestis operibus, ut est delectari in bene- 
faciendo indigentibus, in honorandis parentibus, in servando fidem amicis. 
Quia igitur data optima supra naturam sunt, et inde naturam ipsam nos- 
tram sursum supra se ipsam trahunt in sublime, scilicet aeternae gloriae et 
beatitudinis, manifestum est ea maiora et fortiora esse naturalibus, et 
omnino sublimiora atque nobiliora eisdem. Ex naturalibus enim solis 
solummodo descenditur in inferiora et nullo modo supra naturam, vel 
naturalia per ipsa ascenditur sicut iam declaravimus in tractatu, quo 
contra Pelagianam haeresim gratiam stabilivimus, et ipsam solam princi- 
pium esse motus in sursum aeternae beatitudinis ostendimus. Quia igitur 
inter naturam et gloriam gratia media est, gloria autem in fortitudine et 
magnitudine, nobilitate et sublimitate ultima est seu suprema, necessario 
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in his omnibus significata est gratia ultima natura. ... Quod autem et 
virtus gratia sit, licet in praenominato tractatu hoc plene declaravimus, 
tamen ex hoc evidenter ostenditur, quod nulla virtus potest contra se, vel 
supra se, nullaque potentia, et hoc per se, quia nulla virtus vel potentia per 
semetipsam est maior vel fortior se. Intellectus igitur humanus per seme- 
tipsum solum non potest credere contra se vel supra se neque vincere se, 
Cum igitur necesse habeat, ut ostendimus, credere contra se, hoc est contra 
omnia, quae pro eo sunt et sua sunt quodammodo et ipsum adiuvant, jl- 
luminant et fulciunt naturaliter: necesse habet credere contra omnia 
adiutoria sua naturalia et contra omnem illuminationem sibi naturalem: 
credere autem est et videre et illuminari: quare necesse habet videre contra 
omne lumen suum naturale et illuminari. Non autem potest videre vel il- 
luminari nisi per lumen: quare necesse est ipsum illuminari fortiori lumine 
atque fortiori illuminatione. Naturalibus autem illuminationibus nulla est 
fortior nisi aut gratia aut gloria. Quare illuminatio eius hic, cum non pos- 
sit esse gloria, et cum vincat illuminationes eiusdem naturales, necessario 


est gratia. 


Cod. Royal 6 E 11, fol. 45” 


‘Amplius contra seipsam natura non intendit. Tunc enim natura esset 
bellari (!) contra seipsam et in destructionem suiipsius. Eodem modo neque 
supra se neque infra se. Omnes enim iste limitationes contra illam sunt et 
ei quidem adversantur. Quia igitur humanus animus necessario habet 


extendi supra se tam intellectu quam affectu: ultra enim quam possit 
intellectus necessario habet credere, similiter et ultra quam possit natura 
affectus necessario habet timere, imperare et diligere, similiter et contra se 
et supra se et infra se. Et ista est extensio, de qua loquitur: extendens 
celum sicut pellem: super se per magnificentiam, infra per humilitatem, 
contra per obedientiam, ut supra diximus, ultra per alias (?) commoditatis 
sollicitudines (?). Manifestum est igitur, quia, ut hec omnia possit humanus 
intellectus, necessarium habet adiutorium, quod, ut diximus, gratiam 


vocamus.... 
2 


Wichtiger ist die folgende Stelle aus De Fine, c. 1: 


Lumen autem fidei omnia lumina adeo obfuscat et obtundit, ut sola 
veritas sacrificii pura et integra sit in corde credentis et nihil falsitatis aut 
impietatis ingerere possint vel impingere in illud. Apparet etiam ex his, 
quia fides haec est digna Deo credulitas, qua ei, scilicet Deo, ut dignum et 
iustum est, creditur, hoc est sine omni pignore et cautione, scilicet gratis et 
obedienter et non propter hoc, quia verax est, aut quia verum est, quod ipse 
loquitur — sic enim crederetur homini cuivis —- sed quia iubet, seu praeci- 

6 a-b. 
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pit, seu vult: iubet, inquam, aut praecipit per legislatorem, vel legis expo- 
sitores: creditur ergo ei ex virtute obedientiae, et ipsa fides est per quam 
obedientiae suae debitum Deo solvit intellectus humanus. Ostensum est 
etiam, quia hic fides est fundamentum et caput totius religionis sive re- 
ligiositatis hic: hoe est in vita ista: ex quo sequitur, quia eius operatio 
prima est in Dei operationibus, et eius obsequium primum in Dei honori- 
ficentia et cultu. Et hoe est quia quemadmodum intellectus primus est 
inter vires humanae animae nobiles: ita necesse est, ut eius operatio, 
eiusque obsequium atque religiositas primae sint. Declaratum est etiam, 
quia aliis credulitatibus et Deo non servitur et contumeliosae sunt ipsae, et 
insuper Deo non creditur, sed pignoribus et cautionibus, ut diximus. Quare 
manifestum est non esse fidem, qua Deo vel in Deum credatur nisi hance, et 
propter hoc nullam aliam credulitatem fidei nomine dignam, cum nulla alia 
credulitas incredulitatem sanet, ut ostendimus: et propter hoc nulla sana 
est alia credulitas, nisi quam facit fides. Immo palam est ex his, quae 
diximus, quia omnis alia gens infidelis est in Deum et incredula; sola autem 
gens, quae hac fide fundata, firmata, armata et illustrata est Deoque 
obediens et subdita, et ideo quantum ad intellectum sanctificata ac Dei 
obsequio eiusque cultui iam quantum ad hoc dicata est, sola ista gens velut 
capite inclinato adorat Altissimum, capite id est intellectu per hance obedi- 
entiam inclinato, ceteris gentibus variis erroribus seductis et quodammodo 
in capitibus inclinatis errorum suorum suasiones adorantibus atque colenti- 
bus. Declaravimus etiam, quia fides ista necessaria est, ut intellectus 


humanus Deo per ipsam serviat, suaeque obedientiae debitum eidem red- 
dat, et ut contra bella, quae adversus ipsum insurgunt, pugnans vincat et 
victoriae coronam tandem a rege regum recipiat.' 


Cod. Royal 6 E 1m, fol. 44” 


Dicimus ergo, quoniam suasa aut extorta per probationes aut signa 
credulitas non sclum Deo accepta et meritoria apud Deum non est, sed 
neque etiam credulitas, qua tamen (?) credatur: in hoc manifestum est uno 
exemplo: sicut enim venditor, qui soli pignori incumbit emptoris dis- 
solvendo merces nec stat verbo aut ‘promissioni eius, sed, ut ita dicam, 
pignori credit, nec Deo credere est iudicandus, qui verbo eius preciso et 
absoluto non credit, sed securitates per probationes et signa veritatis exigit, 
quasi omnium quoddam pignus et cautio assecurationis Sicut ergo 
incredulus dicitur venditor, qui nulli pignori credit vel fideiiussore (!) vel 
alia cautione (!), sic incredulus in Deum habendus est, qui absque cautione 
probationis aut signi illi non credit, quales erant Greci et Judei, sicut 
dicit apostolus primo ad Cor. . . . 


1 I, 6b. 
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(fol. 45"). ... Si autem aliter est credendum, ergo absque pignore, cau- 
tione, probatione est ei credendum. Amplius contra quemcumque contra- 
dicentem est ei credendum. Deo enim dicente et alio quovis (?) contradi- 
cente, quis Deo dubitet potius esse credendum. Ergo contra proprium 
sensum est Deo credendum, si totus sensus contradicat, si totus mundus 
totaque prophetia contradicant. Sed hoc est super mentem humanam, 
quod contra se Deo credat; non potest ex se supra se. Est igitur intellectus 
humanus debitor credulitatis, que supra ipsum est et supra naturam illius. 
Hoc autem est credulitas gratie, quam querebamus, que locum habet inpro- 
babilitatis et inopinabili[tat]is. Talia enim non credit humanus intel- 
lectus, quamdiu illa improbabilia et inopinabilia habet, non credit creduli- 
tate sua, sed (?) nec alia credulitate credere habet in potestate sua, sed per 
suppremum. Nichil (?) potest credere humanus intellectus, nisi aut evi- 
dentia veritatis aut probabili veritate (?) aut probatione qualicumque ita 
sit suasus. Ergo ubi quodcumque istorum desit, non habet in potestate per 
se credere humanus intellectus. Si ergo a Deo iubeatur credere, neces- 
sario habet aliunde et desuper adiuvari, ut preceptum Domini adimpleat. 
Quis enim dubitat tales multos esse articulos fidei, quibus nec evidentia (!) 
est verita[ti]s nec probabilitas nec probatio. In illis igitur credendis neces- 
sarium est adiutorium divinitus datum, quod nos gratiam vocamus. — 
Amplius humanus intellectus aut est Deo debitor obedientie aut non. Si 
sic: manifestum est autem, quod non exsolvit obedientiam in credendo, 
nisi insuasus propter Dei solum iussum credit. Sicut enim non exhibet 
obedientiam voluntas, que per semetipsam inducta est ad volendum, non 
per mandatum imperatum, aut [wohl statt ita] nec intellectus, qui per 
semetipsum et propriis suasionibus inductus est ad credendum, obedientiam 
exhibet in credendo .... 

(fol. 45°) Restat fidem salutarem virtuosam religiosamque neces- 
sario nobiliorem esse atque sublimiorem. Nobilior autem atque sublimior 
non nascitur ex intellectu humano. Non enim nascitur ex eo fides, nisi ex 
aliquo trium, que diximus, id est aut per evidentiam aut probationem aut per 
verisimilitudinem. Omnis autem perfectio nobilis intellectus, que non nasci- 
tur ex ipso, gratuitum est donum desuper divina largitione coapositum ('). 


3 
Im Traktat des Cod. Royal 6 E m1 findet sich der Verweis 


In quo respondemus, quia errant non intelligentes, quia nec omnis rei 
cognitio salubris nec omnia interiora ut a Deo accepta. Similiter nec omnis 
spes nec omnis dilectio. Quod nos in tractatu virtutum latius et diffusius 
tractavimus. Unde hic aliquam huius memoriam faciemus. ! 


1 Fol. 
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Wirklich finden wir in cap. 11 des Traktates De Virtutibus Ausfiih- 
rungen, die daran aufs lebhafteste erinnern: 


Amplius: ibidem diximus et declaravimus, quia diligere bonum, in- 
quantum bonum vel quia bonum, non est simpliciter virtuosum, neque 
gratiam habens aut meritum. Est enim huiusmodi dilectio suasa aliena 
bonitate vel attracta beneficiis, sicut et dilectio amicorum, et beneficiorum; 
quare nihil habet laudis aut gratiae iuxta testimonium veritatis in evan- 
gelio. Diligere autem malum aut adversarium hoc est virtutis et gratiae 
diligentis. Et per easdem vias generaliter est declarare et stabilire dilec- 
tionem virtuosam, sive virtutem, per quas stabilivimus et declaravimus 
fidem virtutem. Sicut enim non sua virtute credit aliquis, qui probabi- 
litate ipsius suasus aut evidentia veritatis illius, vel necessitate syllogistica 
impulsus credit illud, et non sua luce, ut ita dicamus, videlicet in parte ista, 
sed aliena, videlicet, quam vel probabilitas inducit, aut evidentia veritatis 
illius emittit, aut necessitas demonstrationis impingit, atque infigit: sic nec 
sua virtute nec sua bonitate diligit aliquid in bonitate ipsius, intellectus ab- 
stractus diligit illud, et non suo calore, ut ita dicamus, sed alieno. Talis est 
enim bonitas aliena, quae utique ignis est spiritualis ad calefacienda corda 
calore amoris, cum ipsum calefecerit. Amplius: Generatio ista amoris 
naturalis est. Naturalis enim est generatio affectionis per apprehensionem, 
sicut dicit Aristoteles, quia delectabile imaginatum movet, et motus ille 
intelligitur desiderium. Nec intendit Aristoteles de generatione desiderii 
nisi naturalis. Cuius autem generatio naturalis est, ipsum quoque naturale 
est. Quare huiusmodi amor sive dilectio, qua aliud diligitur inquantum 
bonum, naturalis est tantum. Amplius: Quis non videat, quia innatum est 
unicuique nostrum diligere bonum inquantum bonum, et quia bonum, et 
quia natus est amor generari per apprehensionem bonitatis, quemadmodum 
calor per lumen? Quod enim est lumen ad calorem, hoc est apprehensio 
sive cognitio bonitatis ad amorem. Attende ergo, quia amor Dei, quia 
bonus et inquantum bonus, sic est ex domo vel bonitate in amante, sicut 
calor in lucido et luminoso et sicut calefactio. Sed hoc idem est naturali 
efficientia et generatione. Amor autem virtuosus, quem hic stabilire in- 
tendimus, est similiter ex divina bonitate, verum non per apprehensionem, 
nec per generationem naturalem, ut diximus, sed per donationem, ut ita 
loquamur, et ut donum.! 

4 


Dazu kommt noch folgende Parallelstelle 


De Virtutibus, c. 11: Ponamus ergo similem illam habere perfectionem 
ad spiritualia, quam habet ad carnalia: erunt igitur in ea aequales spiritu- 
alitas atque carnalitas. Quare neutra vincet alteram tunc. Si igitur altera 


1 I, 134b. 
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minoretur in infinitum, remanebit altera in infinitum ea fortior. Ita autem 
est in statu miseriae istius, quod spiritualitas et sensu et certitudine pene 
nulla est in animabus nostris. Cum enim Deus sit fons omnium suavitatum, 
omnino insuavis est animabus nostris et neque honorem neque saporem 
suavitatis eius sentimus, placorem atque suavitatem virtutum pene omnino 
non percipimus, mortem peccati et peccatorum vulnera non solum non 
sentimus esse mortem, sed etiam in eis insanissime delectamur. Deinde 
quis videt mundum istum mare esse spirituale ad immergendas et enecandas 
animas nostras, videt, inquam, adeo clara visione, ut videtur mare visibile, 
ad immergenda opera, similiter et maris huius spiritualis spiritualia peri- 
cula, videlicet syrtes, syrenas, scillam, carybdim, tempestates et alia peri- 
cula spiritualia, quis simili visione spirituali videt ei visioni, qua corporalia 
similia pericula? Ex his igitur et multis aliis, quae facile aggregare potes, 
manifestum est tibi spirituale nostrum, hoc est quod in nobis est superius 
atque nobilius, in infinitum depressum esse et debilius factum esse, quam 
sit id, quod in nobis inferius, videlicet carnale nostrum. Necesse autem est, 
ut spirituale nostrum vincat et superet carnale nostrum et ut spiritualitas 
praevaleat in nobis contra carnalitatem nostram. Necesse igitur est nobis 
dari ad hoc adiutorium, quod sufficiat spirituale nostrum defendere, ser- 
vare, et carnale nostrum subiicere, calcare iugiterque mortificare. Et hoc 
est, quod nos vocamus gratiam, videlicet gratuitum creatoris donum, quod 
naturalibus nostris apponitur, ut per ipsum spiritualitas animalitatem 
nostram vincat et superet, captivet atque mortificet. Vides igitur neces- 
sitatem, quae cogit nos ponere gratiam.' 


Cod. Royal 6 E 11, fol. 45° 


Amplius: si apprehensiones nostre et affectiones in bonis et malis spi- 
rituales essent, sicut apprehensiones nostre et affectiones in corporalibus, 
tune equales essent in nobis spiritualitas et animalitas, ut ita loquamur; 
sive caro et spiritus tunc toto studio et viribus et absque rebellione aliqua 
et difficultate, et insequeremur bona spiritualia et declinaremus mala, 
quemadmodum facimus in corporalibus. Cum igitur minores sint in nobis 
affectiones et apprehentiones spirituales quam corporales, ad _spirituales 
autem delicias et spiritualia mala pene insensibiles sumus, manifestum est, 
quia minor est in nobis spiritualitas, [quam ut] vincat animalitatem. Si 
vel boni sumus vel fieri debeamus, necessarium igitur est spiritualitatem 
nostram fortiori appositione augeri aut fortem effici, ut bonis (?) nimis (?). 
Maius enim a minori vinci inpossibile est. Id autem, cuius appositione vel 
spirituales efficimur vel magis spirituales, gratiam vocamus. Necessaria est 
igitur appositio gratie ad vincendam in nobis animalitatem. Ad hoe, ut 
boni simus, non sufficiunt igitur vires liberi arbitrii nobis in hoc vel ad hoc. 


1 J, 134 a. 
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Wir konnten zwischen Cod. Royal 6 E IIT und den unzweifelhaft 
echten Werken Wilhelms von Auvergne auf weite Strecken eine 
Gleichheit der Gedankenfiihrung feststellen. Eine Durchsicht der 
gesamten mir erreichbaren gedruckten und ungedruckten friihscho- 
lastischen Literatur ergab zudem, dass es sich hier um Gut handelt, 
das geistiges Eigentum Wilhelms ist und sonst nicht in der Friih- 
scholastik, der auch der Inhalt des Londoner Mansukripts unzwei- 
felhaft angehért, auftritt. Auch die hier herrschende Eigentiimlich- 
keit, einen neuen Gegenstand mit ‘Amplius’ und nicht mit ‘Item’ 
einzufiihren ist ein Specificum Wilhelms. Zudem liess sich der Ver- 
weis auf den Traktat De Virtutibus verifizieren. Umgekehrt finden 
wir all das in dem Londoner Traktat, was Wilhelm unter Hinweis 
auf ein Werk De Libero Arbitrio atque Gratia und ein Werk gegen 
den Irrtum des Pelagius behandelt haben oder noch behandeln wol- 
Ite. Es diirfte somit kein Zweifel sein, dass wir es hier mit einem 
echten Werk Wilhelms von Auvergne zu tun haben, dem Traktat 
nimlich De Errore Pelagii, der identisch ist mit dem Traktat De 
Libero Arbitrio atque Gratia. 


II 


Es gilt nun dieses Werk in das Gesamtschaffen Wilhelms einzuor- 
dnen. Schon die ersten Worte ‘Post hoc autem’ stellen uns vor die 
Frage, welches Werk mit ‘hoc’ gemeint sei, und nach welchem Werk 
unser Traktat also nach dem Plan des Autors einzureihen sei. Der 
Umstand, dass gerade innerhalb des Magisterium Diuinale wieder- 
holt darauf Bezug genommen wird als auf eine notwendige Ergiin- 
zung gemachter Ausfiihrungen, legt nahe, dass es als ein Teil des- 
selben beabsichtigt sei. Nach der logischen Ordnung miisste ihm 
dann ein Platz hinter Cur Deus Homo angewiesen werden. Nach J. 
Kramps' Untersuchungen fehlen denn auch in der Druckausgabe 
dieses Traktats sowohl am Anfang als am Schluss Teile. Es wiire 
damit die Méglichkeit gegeben, den am Schluss fehlenden Teil in 
unserem De Libero Arbitrio atque Gratia zu suchen. Allerdings steht 
dieser Annahme im Wege, dass dieses nach den Zitaten als ‘tractatus 
singularis’ neben De Sacramentis erscheint. Fiir einen weiteren 


1 Gregorianum, 1 (1920) 562-564. 
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selbstindigen Teil lisst aber der Plan des Magistertum Diuinale 
nicht Raum, und obendrein sind alle Teile mit Ausnahme des 3. und 
4. vom Autor selber numeriert. Diesen beiden aber ist aus Griinden 
der systematischen Ordnung diese Stelle zuzuweisen. Eine be- 
friedigende Lésung lisst sich hier also vorliufig nicht finden. 
Auch die chronologische Einordnung macht Schwierigkeiten. 
J. Kramp hat unter der Voraussetzung, dass die sich in den Werken 
des Wilhelm von Auvergne findenden Verweisstellen urspriinglich 
seien, auf Grund derselben folgende Reihenfolge der Traktate 


aufstellen kénnen: 


De Primo Principio (De Trinitate) 
Cur Deus Homo 

De Sacramentis ausser De Sacramentis in Genere, c. 1-2 
De Virtutibus: multa et varia 

De Fide 

De Virtutibus, c. 3-11 (1, 143a) 
De Legibus 

De Sacramentis in Genere, c. 1-2 
De Virtutibus, c. 11 (1, 143a) 

De Meritis et Retributionibus 

De Universo 

De Anima.' 


Dazu kiime nun noch der Traktat De Errore Pelagii. Er ist auf 
Grund der bereits erwiihnten Zitate vor De Fide und nach Cur Deus 
Homo verfasst. Es wird aber darin, wie bereits bemerkt, eine Stelle 
zitiert, die sich in De Virtutibus, c. 11 (1, 134 b) findet. Obendrein, 
aber das soll hier ausser Betrachtung bleiben, ist noch nicht geklirt, 
ob in dem Verweis in De Vitiis, c. 5, fiir das ‘alibi in tractatu de hoc 
singulari’ das vorausgehende Perfekt ‘destruximus,’ oder das nachfol- 
gende ‘destruemus’ zustiindig ist. Jedenfalls wiire in Ansehung der 
genannten Zitate die chronologische Reihenfolge so festzusetzen: 


De Virtutibus, c. 11 (I, 134) 
(De Vitiis) 

De Errore Pelagii 

De Fide 
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Welche von den beiden Listen ist nun die richtige? Ohne Zweifel 
diejenige, welche sich auf urspriingliche und nicht erst spiiter einge- 
schobene Verweise stiitzt. Welche aber als solche anzusprechen sei, 
dariiber bleiben uns lediglich Combinationen. Es scheinen nun 
Griinde dafiir zu bestehen, dass die Verweise in De Virtutibus, ¢. 11 
(134b) auf De Fide erst nachtriiglich eingeschoben worden seien 
und das 11. Kapitel De Virtutibus vor De Fide geschrieben wiire. 
Denn es ist gut verstiindlich, dass Wilhelm, sobald er den Stoff 
dieses 11. Kapitels ausfiihrlicher behandelt hat, auf diese neue 
Arbeit durch nachtriigliche Vermerke aufmerksam macht; es wiire 
aber mit seiner Art schwer vereinbar, dass er nach der Abfassung des 
Traktates De Fide in De Errore Pelagii sich noch fiir solche Fragen 
auf De Virtutibus beriefe, die nach seiner eigenen Uberzeugung bes- 
ser in De Fide behandelt sind, ohne wenigstens auch auf diesen 
Umstand aufmerksam zu machen. Demnach wiire die zweite Liste 
die richtige und De Errore Pelagii nach De Virtutibus, c. 11, und vor 
De Fide anzusetzen. 


Noch bleibt ein Wort zu sagen iiber den Wert des Traktates und 
seine dogmengeschichtliche Bedeutung. Fiir die Erkenntnis der 
Gnadenlehre des Wilhelm von Auvergne gibt er keine wesentlich 
neuen Gesichtspunkte, wie sich aus den oben gebrachten Zitaten, 
die das dogmengeschichtlich Interessanteste und Wesentlichste 
ausheben, ersehen liisst. Es werden lediglich die in anderen Werken 
angeschlagenen Motive, allerdings in grossartiger Weise, weiter- 
gefiihrt. Die héheren Kriifte des Menschen, Verstand und Wille, 
sind aus sich nur fihig zu einen Abstieg. Zu einem Aufstieg bediirfen 
sie einer besonderen Hilfe von Gott, der Gnade. Wie meisterhaft 
hier seine Beweisfiihrung ist, lisst schon die Einleitung derselben 
allein ahnen: 


Dicamus ergo, quia iste due vires non possunt nisi per seipsas descen- 
dere. Et primo ostendamus hoc in virtute cognoscitiva. Dicamus ergo, 
quia virtus ista non potest proficere addiscendo nisi duobus modis, quod 
est per inquisitionem, et hoc a primis et universalibus sumpto initio pro- 
cedendo ad posteriora et creata, donec veniatur ad ultima creata. Est 
enim a suppremis ad infima.... Manifestum igitur est, quod per in- 
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quisitionem disciplinarem depressio fit anime huius ab altitudine sua et ab 
alto primitive cognitionis et radicalis descensio et insuper elongatio a Deo, 
ad quem fuerat per elevationem supra seipsum proficiendum. ! 


In allem zeigt sich Wilhelm als ein kenntnisreicher, aber auch 
spekulativ tief schiirfender Verfechter der psychologischen Be- 
trachtungsweise des Ubernatiirlichen, dem sich nichts aus der Friih- 
scholastik, selbst nicht die fiilschlich Philipp dem Kanzler zuge- 
schriebenen Quiistionen, die ich im Cod. lat. 470 der Bibliothek von 
Reims und im Cod. lat. 15906 der Nationalbibliothek in Paris 
aufgefunden habe, an die Seite stellen lisst. Wilhelm aber ist des 
Platzes wiirdig, den ihm seine Geburt angewiesen hat. Er steht in 
den Fragen der Gnadenlehre neben Philipp dem Kanzler, beide 
Gelehrte von gigantischen Ausmassen, Wilhelm einer der letzten 
Ritter der Friihscholastik, Philipp derjenige, der mit miichtigen 
Axtschliigen der Hochscholastik die Tore éffnete. 

Unser Traktat endet mit den Worten: 


Manifestum igitur et divina conditione indigere intellectum humanum 
et divina gubernatione affectum et insuper subiectione ad utrumque. Hanc 
autem subiectionem sive obedientiam vocamus gratiam. 

Explicit Parisiensis de gratia. 

Incipit de sex etatibus hominis etc. ? 


1 Cod. Royal 6 E III, foi 44”. 


Z. Zr. Catuotic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
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THE PEOPLE AND PUBLIC OPINION IN THE 
ELEVENTH-CENTURY PEACE MOVEMENT 


By LOREN C. MACKINNEY 


n the few existing treatises in the English language on the Peace 
I and Truce of God, the popular aspects of the movement and its 
connection with the development of public opinion have scarcely 
been mentioned." 

Another phase of the subject deserving attention is the relation- 
ship between the unusual public sentiment for peace in France and 
similar aspects of the early crusading period in the same regions. 
In this brief survey, it is intended merely to show the remarkable 
development of popular interest and codperative public action in the 
eleventh-century peace movement! without entering into technical 
distinctions and detailed histories of the various types of peace insti- 
tutions. France, the region par excellence of Crusades, of the Peace 
and Truce, of revival preachers and councils, and of similar popular 
enthusiasms, must be the basic field of interest and research; the 


period under consideration is mainly the eleventh century. Al- 
though the Peace of God originated during the late tenth century, 
its major development came in successive waves of revival and re- 
form that swept over France during the first half of the eleventh 
century. Meanwhile the peace movement had assumed a more ef- 
fective form, the Truce of God, and eventually a combined Peace- 


1 J. W. Thompson, ‘Social Democracy in the Middle Ages,’ Am. Journ. Sociology, xv111 
(1923), 592, 593, refers to the movement as a protest against the evils of eleventh-century 
feudal disorder and goes on to say: ‘The real significance of the movement is not the religious 
initiative in it — it is the manifestation of a growing collective consciousness in Europe. In 
both feudal and lower classes of the people we find evidences of this group mind.’ Again, in 
his Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages (New York: Century, 1928), pp. 668, 689, 
Professor Thompson says: ‘. . . it would be an exaggeration to think that such sentiment was 
wholly of the Church’s creation. The better element of the laity must be given some credit, 
and even the opinion of the masses was not so immobile as it is customarily thought. For it 
was not long before the laity, both ncble and unfree, were participating in the movement.’ I 
believe no other American scholar has suggested this approach to the subject, and so far as I 
know, the actual extent of popular participation in the movement has never been worked out. 
L. Huberti, Studien zur Rechtsgeschichte der Gottesfrieden und Landfrieden (Ansbach, 1892), 
is the best authority on the general subject, and has chapters on ‘Sworn Peace Bunds,’ 


“Weapon Brotherhoods,’ etc. 
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Truce for all Christians was promulgated by Urban II as a basis for 
his crusading project. By the time the first wave of enthusiasm for 
rescuing the Holy Sepulchre had subsided, the spontaneous popular 
interest in peace had also undergone a change; in both cases, the 
twelfth-century princes assumed control and under authoritative 
royal direction the Kings’ Peace and the Kings’ Crusade took the 
place of the more popular movement. 

Long before the milleninum of the Middle Ages Christian peace had 
been sponsored by the Church in dealing with the problem of dis- 
order. In fact, until the rise of towns and national monarchies the 
Church was the one mediaeval institution that insisted on peace for 
defenceless non-combatants. During the ninth and tenth centuries 
there was scarcely any other rallying point for order-loving folk. 
In its encouragement of such sentiments, however, the Church had 
motives that were more practical than the merely altruistic ideal of 
social justice. During this period of disorder, the greatest property- 
owner of Christendom was compelled to foster a peace policy since 
it had no physical resources with which to defend its immense pos- 
sessions.” By combining the protection of its worldly goods with the 
defence of the oppressed populace, the Church not only protected 
the common people but also strengthened its own position. Thus, 
security for Church and populace became a righteous cause, backed 
by public opinion. From both spiritual and material standpoints, 
it was imperative that the clergy take the lead in the Peace of God, 
or any other popular movement that tended to make an unpoliced 

1 A. Luchaire, Manuel des Institutions Frangaises (Paris, 1892), pp. 231, 232, pays a high 
tribute to the Church as a mediator in wars. See also Huberti, op. cit., p. 53; and F. Laurent, 
Histoire du Droit des Gens (Brussels, 1861), v11, 233 ff., on the Church and peace. 

2 From a coldly materialistic viewpoint, one might interpret the early Peace of God as 
move to check violent physical attacks on churches and churchmen (including their wards); 
just as the Hildebrandine investiture program can be viewed as a drive against the lay policy 
of peaceful exploitation of church property through secularly controlled clerics. See H. C. Lea, 
Studies in Church History (Philadelphia, 1885), pp. $35 ff., for a rather unfavorable picture of 
clerical motives during the ninth and tenth centuries. G. G. Coulton’s works, notably his 
Five Centuries of Religion (New York, 1927), dealing with later centuries, gives a vindictively 
vivacious picture. The councils, charters, etc., of the tenth century often reveal the prevailing 
clerical interest in acquiring or recovering property. Anathemas against praedones, diripientes, 
rapini, and infractores of res pauperum often were in defence of church property. See J. Mansi, 
Sacrorum Conciliorum (Florence, 1759-1798), x1x, 75, 90, 103, 163 ff.; xx, passim; Huberti, 
op. cit., pp. 88, 89, 144. 
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world of rampant feudalism safer for the property and persons of 
non-combatants. 

Whatever the motives of the churchmen, it is clear that they were 
destined to take the initiative in the peace movement.' During the 
early Middle Ages, the Church was the only possible medium for 
effective peace propaganda among all classes and in all regions. 
Furthermore, the breakdown of Charlemagne’s imperial admin- 
istration forced the issue upon the clergy. Some of the bishops 
wielded the fragile remains of the actual police power of the Carol- 
ingian bishop-counts.? Others found that spiritual coercion was a 
more effective weapon for controlling public opinion and enforcing 
some sort of law and order. The power of excommunication had 
long been recognized; even when used by individual bishops against 
personal enemies or brigands, it showed great possibilities as a 
method of consolidating the people’s disapproval.’ Similar pressure, 
when applied simultaneously by bishops in several dioceses as a re- 
sult of a provincial peace council, was far more effective in rousing 
public interest and intimidating wrongdoers.‘ Interdicts, pro- 
mulgated locally or throughout entire regions, naturally gave a 
sweepingly impressive impact on public opinion since these rendered 
the whole people responsible for the restoration of order and justice.® 
Such measures were primarily negative in their psychological in- 

1 The Church was, in spite of its imperfections, the only unselfish, spiritual force in Chris- 
tendom, and its bishops had always condemned ravagers of the poor laity as well as of the 
clergy. See Huberti, op. cit. pp. 45, 46, on the situation in the diocese of Rheims in the tenth 
century; also A. Howland, ‘Origin of the Local Interdict,’ Am. Hist. Assoc., Report 1 (1899) 
444, for a quotation from the interdict of 994 in Limoges against those who harried the poor. 
The lives of Anselm, Peter Damiani, and Leo IX indicate the vital interest of many a mediaeval 
churchman in peace and justice for the common man. See R. Church, St Anselm (London, 
1881), passim; and Thompson, Economic and Social History, p. 667. 

2 Huberti, op. cit., pp. 51, 75 ff., 119. See J. W. Thompson, ‘The Decline of the Missi 
Dominici in Frankish Gaul,’ Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1903), pp. 7 ff., 18 ff., 21, for instances in Charles the Bald’s 
time. 

3 Lea, op. cit., pp. $35 ff.; above, p. 182, note 2. 

‘ Huberti, op. cit., pp. 88 f., 144; Imbart de la Tour, Les Paroisses Rurales du IVe au XIe 
Siécle (Paris, 1900), p. 320. 

* Howland, op. cit., pp. 441, 445, cites interdicts at Laon, Senlis, Urghellum, Limoges, etc., 
during the late tenth century, and others in the first quarter of the eleventh century. See also 
E. Krehbiel, The Interdict (Washington: Am. Hist. Assoc., 1909), pp. 4 ff..; and Mansi, op. cit., 
xix, 168 ff., for later interdicts; also Lea, op. cit., pp. $11, 383 ff.; and p. 190, below. 
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fluence but they stirred public interest and prepared the people for 
more constructive peace propaganda. 

Not until the last decades of the tenth century did the French 
clergy succeed in devising a peace program based upon the idea of 
willing codperation in the interest of public welfare rather than upon 
fear of spiritual punishment. By definitely extending to all non- 
combatants the principle of clerical inviolability, the better class of 
nobles and common folk were drawn into active codperation with 
the Church in making a concerted drive against lawless violence. 
The peace council of Charroux (near Poitiers), at which in 989 the 
new program seems to have been launched, was attended not only 
by the clergy of the province but also by a ‘great concourse of people 
of both sexes seeking divine assistance for the eradication of the 
noxious and pestiferous customs prevailing thereabouts and for the 
substitution of useful ones.’! This was the first occasion on which 
the populace seem to have taken an active interest in the peace 
movement.? Even though the people were still the silent partners 
in a primarily clerical program, they were something more than 
chance spectators; they were an integral part of the public which 
had been summoned to aid the church in eliminating an intolerable 
situation that concerned the laity as a whole. The Council of Char- 
roux marks the emergence of a vague collective consciousness that 
was soon to crystallize in a widespread public movement of unusual 
social idealism. It definitely introduced the first wave of popular 
enthusiasm for peace in pre-crusading France. From 989 to the 
Council of Clermont in 1096, scarcely a decade passed without some 
manifestation of the willingness with which the masses would rally 
to the cause of peace and justice. Although some of the earlier peace 
councils seem to have been little more than conferences of the clergy 
and nobility for the making of peace compacts and the promulga- 
tion of anathemas, such matters had clearly become affairs of public 
concern. The rank and file of the people were present as witnesses, 


1 See Mansi, op. cit., xx, 90; and Bouquet, Recueil (Paris, 1869), x, 361; for the docu- 


ments. Huberti, op. cit., p. 35, analyses them. 
2 See below, p. 191, for Radulphus Glaber’s account of the 1034 revival, which he called 


the first display of popular peace enthusiasm. 
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if not as actual oath-takers.! The attendance of the common folk 
not only served as an additional guarantee of strict fulfilment of the 
agreements, but also greatly stimulated public interest and paved 
the way for more active participation in the peace movement. Fur- 
thermore, the use of relics in solemnizing peace pacts gave these an 
increased importance in the popular mind, and greatly strengthened 
the moral pressure, by associating peace with the strong emotional 
appeal of the cult of the saints.’ 

Within a decade after the council of Charroux, similar action was 
taken in many other dioceses of southern France.* In 994, the bish- 
ops, barons, and people of Auvergne, ‘of all conditions, of whom the 
number was incalculable,’ met in a mass meeting at Sauxilange to 
draw up a peace pact.‘ At Limoges, however, occurred what was 
undoubtedly the most notable peace council of the tenth century. 
A three-day religious revival was held under the joint auspices of 
Bishop Alduin, Abbot Gotfrid of St Martial, and Duke William of 
Aquitaine. Relics, it seems, had been mobilized for a double purpose, 
to end the ‘fiery pestilence’ then raging in the vicinity, and to 
solemnize the peace oaths. The joyous emotion that accompanied 


the display of the relies, and the miraculous cessation of the plague, 
created a psychological situation under the influence of which the 
nobles, in the presence of the clergy and the crowds of spectators, 


1 At Puy in 990(?), milites and rustici took the peace oath and gave hostages. See note 3, 
below. 

? Bouquet, op. cit., x, 361, records the use of relics at Charroux; ‘Ez agro Pictauo et Le- 
mouicino et adiacentibus regionibus multorum concursus populorum. Nam et multa corpora 
Sanctorum ibi allata sunt... .’ Miracles and much enthusiasm accompanied the occasion. 
The influence of relics on the mediaeval public is a subject worthy of careful study. 

* In 990(?), Guy of Anjou, Bishop of Puy en Velay, called a council of ‘many bishops,’ 
princes, and ‘innumerable nobles,’ at which a ‘Charta de treuga(?) et pace’ was decreed. In 
carrying out the program at St.-Germain (near Puy), the bishop used armed forces to induce 
omnes milites ac rustic de episcopatu to join in support of the pact, giving hostages and taking 
oaths to guarantee the restoration of church property. Thus, it seems, a bishop resorted to 
war for the enforcement of peace. See Mansi, op. cit., xx, 271,272; Huberti, op. cit., pp. 125 ff. 
At Narbonne, in 990, a council of bishops and multi laici nobiles took action against nobles who 
had ravaged church lands. Ibid., p. 37; Mansi, op. cit., x1x, 108. Often during the same decade, 
bishops in councils anathematized peace-breakers; viz., at Rheims from 989 to 993, at Urghel- 
lum in 991, at Anse near Lyons in 994, at Bourges in 998. Ibid., x1x, 95-97, 99-102, 168-170; 
Bouquet, op. cit., x, 535. 

‘ H. Pignot, Histoire de l' Ordre de Cluny (Paris, 1868), 1, 393. 
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were constrained to adopt a solemn ‘pact of peace and justice.’! In 
1000, another southern prince, Duke William of Poitou, took the 
initiative in convoking a council ‘to restore the church, and peace, 
and justice . . . and to confirm by excommunication and hostages 
the inviolability of churches . . . even as was instituted at the 
Council of Charroux.’ The permanent five-year program that was 
adopted bound the nobles on oath to enforce the decrees in their 
own localities. This is a noteworthy example of the fact that the 
laity, from the very start, tended to assume active control of peace 
organizations.” 

Thus, by the opening of the eleventh century, in one region of 
France at least, the nobility were pledged to protect society from 
feudal violence, and to punish their own fellow barons for violating 
the pact of ‘peace and justice.’ It was through constructive appeals 
to what might be called the public conscience, that the nobility was 
encouraged to codperate with the clergy in outlawing peace-breakers 
and to form an actual machinery of law enforcement. A part at least 
of an influential class was thereby shifted from a position of neutral- 
ity, and possibly of hostility, to a position of active codperation. 
Furthermore, there was added to the existing means of enforcement, 
still another weapon; military, as well as spiritual, coercion could 
now be employed. Beneath all this, one feels the rising interest of 
the populace whose approval, though unexpressed, made for the 
development of a united public sentiment in favor of peace. 

It was not long before the common folk began to respond to the 
universal appeal of this movement. From early times there had been 
many elements in local parish life that served as a basis for the de- 
velopment of codperative ideals and actions in support of peace.’ 


1 Adehmar of Chabannes, recording the event, mentioned the fact that ‘laetitia immensa 
omnes repleti sunt.’ Chronique (Paris, 1897), 111, 35. Although the populus are not specifically 
mentioned in the record, it is clear that they must have been present on such an occasion. 

2 See Huberti, op. cit., p. 136, for the document. On failure of a noble to enforce the peace 
in his locality, he was outlawed and ‘ principes et episcopos qui concilium instituerunt . . . omnes 
unanimiter’ were bound to proceed against him; in much the same manner as the barons of 
England were sworn to proceed against violators of the provisions of Magna Charta. 

3 Even under the disintegrating influences of feudal exploitation, the parish often func- 
tioned as a social unit. The parish church and church-yard were the social-religious center of 
the community. Economic codperation was common, e.g., in plowing and harvesting; various 
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It should not be a surprise, therefore, to find the common folk of the 
tenth century flocking to church councils, especially those called to 
consider means for better protection of the persons and property of 
the church and the ‘defenceless poor.’' The emphasis, at such 
gatherings, on ideals of social justice, law, order, and peace, com- 
bined with the religious sanctions and anathemas that were employed 
in making peace pacts, focussed public attention upon the problem 
in an effective manner. Furthermore, the unrestrained religious 
emotionalism that was characteristic of Church councils and revivals 
created an atmosphere unusually favorable for peace propaganda. 
Although the people attended these councils during the late tenth 
century, and although they may have been of considerable impor- 
tance as public witnesses and moral supporters of the pacts, it seems 
that they were not yet admitted to active membership in the peace 
organizations.” 


dues were paid en bloc; prudhommes often served as community representatives; property was 
sometimes owned or used in common. See Luchaire, op. cit., pp. 4-6, 317, 355, 356, 377, 378; 
L. Delisle, Etudes sur la Condition de la Classe Agricole . . . en Normandie au Moyen Age 
(Paris, 1903), pp. 188-142, 155; H. See, Les Classes Rurales et le Régime Domanial en France 
au Moyen Age (Paris, 1901), pp. 493, 521. F. Schevill, Sienna (New York, 1909), pp. 19, 47, 48, 
finds early evidences of codperative community life in Italy. 

1 The populace of the tenth century attended religious meetings of various kinds; records 
of councils mention the presence of plebs, caterua, fideles, multitudo populorum, etc. Mansi, 
op. cit., XIX, 1-4, 19, 23-27, 29-34; Bouquet, op. cit., rx, 318, 319, 321-323. The mutual help- 
lessness of the populace and clergy in the face of feudal oppression made them natural allies 
in efforts for peace. In an age when peasants were, of their own accord, expressing resentment 
over increasing feudal burdens, it would have been strange had the clergy disregarded them, 
or had they failed to respond in support of the cause of peace and justice. For expressions of 
peasant grievances in various parts of Western Europe, see M. Wood, The Spirit of Protest in 
Old French Literature (New York: Columbia University, 1917), pp. 58-60; Luchaire, op. cit., 
pp. 4, 5, 317, 355, 356; Imbart de la Tour, op. cit., p. $344; Church, op. cit., pp. 108, 194; E. 
Dale, National Life and Character in the Mirror of Early English Literature (Cambridge, 1907), 
p. 224; H. W. C. Davis, Medieval England (Oxford: Clarendon, 1924), pp. 45-55; E. Cutts, 
Parish Priests and their People (London, 1898), pp. 85 ff.; J. W. Thompson, Feudal Germany 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928), p. 174, and Economic and Social History, chap. 

: 27, especially pp. 761 ff.; Bouquet, op. cit., x, 185. 

? The only possible case is one of uncertain date, viz., that of Puy in 990(?). See p. 185, 
note 3, above. The recognition of the people as witnesses at councils during the eleventh 
century is of interest in this connection; e. g., at Metello in 1026, ‘all who were present both 
nobie and ignoble were witnesses’ of land grants; at Westminster in 1077 diuersi ordinis omnis 
were present as testes et fautores and in 1092 matters at a Hungarian national synod were 
_— ‘cum testimonio totius cleri et populi.’ Mansi, op. cit., xx, 495, 496; xx, 606, 758, 
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During the first quarter of the eleventh century the centre of 
peace propaganda seems to have shifted from southern France, 
where its earliest development took place, to the basin of the Seine. 
In this region public interest began to express itself, though more in 
lines of general reform than in peace, and on the initiative of the 
kings rather than of the clergy. Robert the Pious, true to his name, 
actively furthered the cause by sponsoring popular reform synods in 
different parts of his realm. At Rheims, early in his reign, he had 
called together the bishops, abbots, princes, and ‘all the people of 
all Francia’ to consider the improvement of conditions.' The earliest 
evidence of a distinct peace program in Robert’s domain occurred 
several decades after the first Aquitanian peace council. In 1016, at 
Chalons-sur-Saéne, on the King’s initiative, Bishop Hugh held a 
council that was attended by ‘an innumerable multitude of bishops, 
nobles, and plebs.” As at Charroux in 989, relics assembled from 
neighboring shrines were employed to solemnize the ‘re-affirmation 
of the peace.’ * 

The royal peace program soon expanded into what was intended 
to be a Pan-Gallic movement. At the instance of the bishops of 
Soissons and Beauvais, a universal peace oath was proposed ‘binding 
all men to preserve peace and justice.’ * Fulbert of Chartres’ peace 
hymn, written at about this time, indicates the vigorous propaganda 
that was employed for the enlistment of the non-noble population: 
Ye masses of commoners, give thanks to God . . . he has summoned you 
to his aid; he puts on you the burden of peace and order. The nobles, 

1 Bouquet, op. cit., x, 281, 514, 530. These records do not definitely mention any peace 
program. Letters of Fulbert of Chartres, however, contain condemnations of bishops for acts 
of lawlessness and for lack of interest in peace during this period. Ibid., x, 454, 467, 479. 
Peace propaganda must have begun early in the century in this region. 

2 Ibid., x, 172; Miracula S. Benedicti, edited by Certain (Paris, 1858), p. 192. The wording 
of the record (‘redintegranda seu firmanda pace’) suggests the possibility of an earlier peace 
council, possibly at Noyon in 1011. See F. Duval, De la Paix de Dieu a la Paiz de Fer (Paris: 
Paillard, 1922), p. 11; and note 1, above. The unusual interest the northern French in general 
matters of reform is curiously corroborated from the records of the Council of Orleans, called 
in 1022 by Robert to try several heresy suspects. The Queen stood outside the church doors 
to prevent the crowd from rushing into the sanctuary to lynch the culprits, but as they were 
led forth she struck one of them, her former confessor, with her staff. All of them were 


burned, ‘universae plebis consensu.’ Mansi, op. cit., x1x, $379, 380. 
3 Gesta Pontificium Cameracensium, edited by de Smedt (Paris, 1880), iii, 27; Huberti, 


op. cit., pp. 165 ff. 
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long unaccustomed to obeying the laws, have made good resolutions and 
will keep them. Thieves submit . . . travelers go about untroubled .. . 
the vine flourishes. . . . The lance is turned into a scythe, the sword into a 
plowshare. This peace enriches the poor and impoverishes the robbers. 
Hail Almighty Father, give thy complete salvation to all who delight in 
peace and quiet." 

The expectations of the promoters of the movement were by no 
means a merely sentimental optimism, for it is evident that the cur- 
rent of popular interest in peace was running strong in many locali- 
ties. Bishop Gerard of Cambrai, a conservative in such matters, 
was unable to stem the tide of public approval as the peace program 
of King Robert’s bishops spread northward into his diocese.? At 
Rheims, practically everyone took the oath promising to aid in fore- 
ing reparations from peace-breakers.* The new peace project seems 
to have met with universal acceptance in the royal realms; the rec- 
ords of the later years of Robert’s reign show that peace councils 
were held ‘everywhere’ and often, with the enthusiastic approval of 
all classes of the population.‘ In 1024 a notable revival and reform 
was begun at Héry near Auxerre; like so many of the North-French 
councils, it was characterized by an emotionally religious spirit that 
tended more to general ideals of ‘righteousness and justice’ than to 

practical peace pacts.’ Such movements, though of dubious value 

as indications of definite progress toward peace, were of great impor- 

tance in stimulating social consciousness, in encouraging popular 

activity in public affairs, and in strengthening public morale in sup- 

port of a régime of law and order. 

Patr. Lat., cxu1, 349. 

? Gerard objected to public oaths and spiritual coercion in peace enforcement, asserting 
the necessity of separate functions for the populace, clergy, and nobility. To the princes, 
he asserted, belonged the duty and prerogative of law enforcement. It is interesting to 
notice that his theory was rapidly giving way to the popular ideal of codperative peace 
pacts; a century later, however, the tide had turned and the King’s Peace was replacing the 
People’s Church Peace. See Gesta Pontif. Camerac., iii, 27; also p. 193 below, for Bishop 
Gerard’s later experiences, in 1030. 3 Duval, op. cit., p. 22. 

* Mansi, op. cit., xix, 388, 495, 496; Bouquet, op. cit., x, 172. In some cases the unusual 
interest was attributed to the prevailing famines. Ibid., x, $75. 

5 ‘Innumerable bodies of saints’ from almost all parts of the province had been mobilized, 
and miracles and prodigies of all sorts occurred. One lone bishop raised his voice in protest 


against ‘carrying around the remains of incomparable men for every such affair.’ Ibid., x, 
375; Mansi, op. cit., x1x, 388. 
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In southern France also, the tenth-century peace movement con- 
tinued with increasing popular enthusiasm during the early years of 
the eleventh century. Chroniclers of the period recorded the calling 
of councils ‘often,’ ‘in each city,’ ‘through all regions,’ ‘in many 
places in Gaul’; they also told how ‘the princes of Aquitaine,’ ‘the 
faithful populace,’ ‘innumerable multitudes of the plebs,’ ‘nobles 
and poor alike,’ assembled at various times to assist in ‘reforming the 
Church and the Peace.’! But, notable as was the public interest in 
peace and general reform during the first quarter of the century, still 
greater popular responses occurred in the succeeding decades. 

After the death of Robert the Pious, the history of peace shifts 
again to the South, for Henry I did little to further the movement in 
the royal domains. A noteworthy effort to ‘reform the Church and 
the Peace’ was initiated in 1031 at Bourges in a provincial council 
of the clergy and laity ‘both rich and poor.’ ? The public spirit of the 
people in such synods is vividly illustrated by the records of the con- 
temporary council at Limoges. After two days of deliberation on 
ecclesiastical matters, a public session was held at which Bishop 
Jordanus made an appeal to the assembled population for support 
in a drive against local law-breakers. After a solemn religious serv- 
ice, the bishop preached a sermon in which he made a special plea 
for the assistance of the people in enforcing an interdict. Before the 
high altar, in the name of the assisting bishops, the sentence of ex- 
communication was pronounced upon all knights who failed to up- 
hold the Peace; as the clergy dashed their lighted candles to the 
ground, ‘the heart of the people was stirred’ and the entire congre- 
gation broke forth with the cry, ‘Thus may God extinguish the joy of 
those who refuse peace and justice.’* An even more permanent 
focus of public opinion was furnished by the regulation that daily at 


1 Jbid., xrx, 388, 495,496. In 1026 at Poitiers, Duke William held a council with many of 
the clergy and ‘faithful’ of the province, concerning ‘many matters,’ including the protection 
of church property. 

2 Ibid., xxx, 501 ff.; Huberti, op. cit., p. 187. In Cambrai, Bishop Gerard heard of it, and 
‘querebatur.’ Bouquet, op. cit., x1, 509. 

3 Mansi, op. cit., x1x, 528 ff.; Huberti, op. cit., pp. 212, 218; Translations and Reprints 
(University of Pennsylvania, 1897), tv, no. 4, 27; Lea, op. cit., p. 283; Du Cange, Glossarium 
Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, s. v. interdictum; Krehbiel, op. cit., p. 26. 
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the third hour, when the church bells sounded, all the faithful were 
to throw themselves upon the ground and pray for peace. Clermont 
in 1096 scarcely exceeded this occasion as an example of public re- 
sponsiveness to clerical appeals for assistance in a reform movement, 
except that it was carried out on a grander scale and had more 
spectacular results. 

But the climax of the peace movement in southern France was still 
in the future. In 1034, after a three-year period of unusually severe 
famine, a wave of revival and reform, even more noteworthy than 
those of 989 and 1024, swept the country. The cessation of what 
was considered as a divine visitation together with the popular dread 
of its recurrence created an unusual psychological tension in the 
mind of the people. Mass meetings were held at which excited 
crowds viewed collections of relics, applauded miraculous healings, 
and approved with religious enthusiasm the promulgation of the 
‘divinely inspired’ Peace.' Radulphus Glaber’s account of the 
‘Great Revival’ vividly portrays the intense popular interest that 
was manifested as the movement spread through Aquitaine, Bur- 
gundy, and Provence.” Bishops, abbots, and laymen of the upper, 
middle, and lower ranks of society coéperated in the formation of 
peace pacts. Public enthusiasm ran high, and it was confidently 
prophesied that within five years the peace program would be ex- 
tended to all Christendom. The general psychological situation 
was quite similar to that manifested during mediaeval periods of 
cart-hauling and flagellation, or in modern types of emotional re- 
vivalism. In all ages, religious phenomena of this sort reveal the pow- 
erful emotional forces that are present in crowds and also illustrate 
the manner in which religious gatherings afford a release or safety- 
valve for the emotions of the masses, and how such forces can be 
directed into channels of constructive reform. In eleventh-century 

1 Gesta Pontif. Camerac., iii, 52; Mirac. S. Benedicti, p. 99; Radulphus Glaber, Historic, 
edited by Prou (Paris, 1886), iv, 5. C. X. Pfister, Etudes sur I’ Régne de Robert le Pieux (Paris, 
1885), pp. 175, 176, observes that from this time almost every public meeting heard sermons 


on peace and organized associations for its enforcement. 
* Historia, iv, 5. He saentions the presence at peace councils of uniuersa plebs, 


magnates 
totius patriae, corpora sanctorum, etc., and describes the universi tanto ardore of the people, who 
‘palmis extensis ad Deum, Paz, Paz, Paz, unanimiter clamarent.’ 
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France it is noteworthy that this popular religious emotionalism 
served as the dynamic influence in stimulating a public movement 
for social progress. 

The French peace movement of 1034 was one of the most spon- 
taneous, popular, and idealistic revivals of the century; it impressed 
itself upon contemporaries as did no other save that of 1096. The 
emotional forces displayed were more intense than on previous oc- 
casions; public opinion was more unanimously favorable; and the 
program was more thoroughly organized and wider diffused. As a 
display of enthusiasm for a cause, it was second only to the crusad- 
ing movement started at Clermont. It is evident that, long before 
the launching of the First Crusade, religiously motivated crowds in 
many regions of France were giving expression to a new public con- 
sciousness and were entering into codperative social activities 
hitherto unknown. 

After the peace revival of 1034, as in the aftermath of enthusiasm 
following the Council of Clermont, the clergy took the lead in trans- 
lating popular emotionalsim into directed activity. This was done 
through local synods in which the propaganda was continued and 
the details of organization completed.'! For example, at Bourges in 
1038 a provincial council organized all persons of the diocese over 
fifteen years of age into an association sworn to give military as- 
sistance if it were necessary for the enforcement of peace. This was 
the first pact in which the people as a whole are known to have been 
enrolled as active members.” Such associations indicate the recogni- 
tion of the common folk as an integral and important element of the 
body politic when mobilized for the enforcement of order. On the 


1 For the magnam pacem of Poitiers in 1036, and the populi with sacred relics at Puy 
in 1036, see Huberti, op. cit., p. 211; and Miracula Sancti Privatis, edited by Brunel (Paris, 
1912), ii, 7. 

2 Two earlier possibilities should, however, be noted; viz., the milites and rustici who took 
peace oaths at Puy in 990, but only by coercion (see p. 185, note 3, above); and the universal 
peace oath of Beauvais in 1023, which may not have been actually put in force (see p. 10 
above). The ‘uplifted hands’ at the councils of 1034 (see p. 191, note 2, above), may also 
indicate some sort of group pledge. For the Bourges association, see Huberti, op. cit., pp. 217, 
218; and A. Luchaire, Les Communes Frangaises (Paris, 1911), p. 39, in which it is asserted, 
without actual evidence, that ‘each diocese’ became the centre of a peace association with 
judges of peace, armed forces, etc. This is not, however, at all improbable. 
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other hand, it should be remembered that such associations were not 
armed militias; for military action by the populace against warrior 
barons would have been futile. The value of these popular organiza- 
tions lay in their functioning as rallying points for public opinion; 
as channels for propaganda; as spiritual, rather than physical, 
militias, important rather for moral than military suasion. The 
diocesan association was symbolical of the people’s réle in the peace 
movement; they served as a preventative of disorder rather than a 
punitive force; they were, like the ‘shot-gun behind the door’ a 
perpetual warning to wrongdoers. 

In the Low Countries the peace movement evoked popular re- 
sponses that were strikingly similar to those in southern France. 
The psychological soil of Flanders was well prepared for social-reli- 
gious propaganda, since this had long been a land of strong religious 
enthusiasm and of expressive public opinion.!_ The practical-mind- 
edness of these town-folk was expressed with naive frankness by a 
monastic chronicler of Corbie who said, in referring to their more 
warlike French neighbors, ‘Why should men spread death and de- 
struction amongst one another when they might settle their dif- 
ferences amicably as is done in Amiens and Corbie.’? By 1030 these 
two cities had worked out in detail a Townspeople’s Peace, combin- 
ing practical arrangements suitable to their local needs with the pre- 
vailing religious sanctions of the Peace of God.’ The strength and 
independence of public opinion in Flanders was manifested by the 
people’s insistence on having a peace council at Oudenarde in 1030, 
and by their enthusiastic participation, in the face of the stubborn 
opposition of Bishop Gerard of Cambrai.‘ Again in 1034, the people 

1 The Vita Burchardi (in Bouquet, op. cit., x, 357) tells of a peace procession in 981 in 
which cunctus populus, with its relics, took part. 2 Ibid., x, 378 ff. 

* The Peace included all inhabitants of both cities during all days of the week; private 
differences were settled before the priests and Count. The pact was commemorated and re- 
newed annually on St Firman’s Day, when delegations from each city carrying sacred relics 
met to settle outstanding disputes and to make regulations for the future. See Huberti, op. 
cit., p. 192, for details. 

‘ In spite of his disapproval of popular peace institutions with religious sanctions (see p. 
189 above), Gerard eventually attended the council (probably at the insistence of Count Bald- 
win), and assumed so favorable an attitude that ‘from that time the people began to bless 


him.’ As usual, relics were much in evidence at this council. Gesta Pontif. Camerac., iii, 53; 
see also J. Flach, Les origines de lV ancienne France (Paris, 1886), tv, 24, 25. 
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were active, and ‘many, being desirous of new things, embraced the 
novelty,’ i. e., the French type of peace pact with universal oaths, 
Bishop Gerard once more led the conservatives, urging the advisa- 
bility of continuing the old methods of peace enforcement by the 
established princely authority.!_ Although the popular peace pacts 
had the ascendancy for a time, eventually Bishop Gerard’s warnings 
came true as the Kings’ Peace steadily gained ground in all regions. 

In every way, however, the years from 1030 to 1034 had brought 
to France and Flanders a new and constructive experience. Un- 
usual progress in popular activities and social coéperation had been 
realized. The people as a whole in many regions had taken part 
enthusiastically in an all-absorbing public movement. Even though 
they, like their successors of the crusading age or their modern de- 
scendants in our own post-war era, fell far short of the results that 
were expected, even though they failed actually to attain permanent 
peace, they had risen to hitherto unknown heights of coéperative 
action; they had worked together in new ways, under strangely 
idealistic impulses and in broader human relationships; they had 
discovered, in united action, effective methods of improving the con- 
dition of society. Communities that had entered into such activi- 
ties, in associations that transcended the narrow lines of parishes and 
social classes, could scarcely return to the former state of mind. 
Even during brief episodes of popular enthusiasm, progress that 
could never have been attained in routine existence was made in the 
development of social consciousness and the encouragement of pub- 
lic opinion. Never before had mediaeval Europe experienced such 
unanimity of spirit on affairs of public concern; it was over half a 
century before the French people again ventured so whole-heartedly 
into a codperative endeavor. 

In the second quarter of the eleventh century the Peace of God 
came to its climax, and the French people for the first time exerted 
themselves collectively in support of a public cause. During the 
same period and under the influence of the same codperative public 


1 Huberti, op. cit., p. 206. H. Pirenne, Belgian Democracy (New York, 1915), pp. 28-30, 
characterizes the Flemish episcopate as pro-imperialists, and therefore opposed to popular 
movements. 
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spirit, the peace movement entered into an advanced stage of de- 
velopment, the Truce of God. Under this name peace was extended 
to all Christians, save for certain periods of time, and was backed by 
a more effective machinery of enforcement in which the lay princes 
were increasingly dominant.' The decrees of the Council of Elne in 
1027 contain the first known Truce provisions. The council was 
attended by crowds of the clergy, nobility, and populace, ‘both men 
and women.” The pactum siue treugam, like most peace pacts of this 
era, depended upon the nobility, clergy, ‘and faithful populace’; on 
the other hand, unlike peace pacts, it extended protection to all 


classes of society.” 
From its inception in 1027, the new program of peace for the entire 
public, both lay and clerical, noble and ignoble, expanded rapidly. 


1 Huberti, op. cit., pp. 225 ff., 250 ff., gives technical distinctions between the Peace and 
Truce. Most historians now recognize the differences between the two forms of peace organi- 
zation, though they are often rather loosely stated. For instance, the Truce has been called 
‘A Closed Season for War,’ ‘A Peace for all classes at certain times, rather than for certain 
classes at all times.’ As a matter of fact most Truce decrees included the customary peace 
provisions guaranteeing the inviolability at all times of clerics and other non-combatants, and 
made additional provisions concerning the fighting class, for limited periods. J. W. Thompson 
(Economic and Social History, pp. 669, 670) emphasizes the fact that ‘a profound change both 
in spirit and organization’ is noticeable in the Peace at this time, and that it ‘merged into the 
Truce of God, a far more effective institution’ involving two new factors, viz., time limits, and 
secular reénforcement. However, from the point of view of popular participation in the move- 
ment, it is our conviction that the Peace manifested far more popular religious enthusiasm than 
the Truce; the latter, although supported by public opinion, was more conservatively aristo- 
cratic in organization. Both institutions also had the active support of kings and barons, but 
more dominantly in the Truce; both were clerically sponsored, for the benefit of the Church as 
well as the peasants, the middle class, and the nobles. It is, however, unnecessary in this 
general survey of the people's activities, to enter into detailed comparisons and contrasts. 
Within the short period and restricted region under consideration one finds peace institutions 
sponsored by individual bishops, by groups of bishops, by princes, by princes and bishops 
jointly, by cities, by popes, and by various combinations of all that have been mentioned. 
The regulations and penalties partook of the nature of both spiritual and secular coercion, 
in varying proportions. The names applied, e. g., Peace of God, Truce of God, Kings’ Peace, 
Town Peace, Church Peace, etc., are not always distinctive. But the many forms of peace 
institution, whether in parish, diocese, city, royal domain, or throughout Christendom, were 
parts of one general movement that exemplifies the growing public demand for peace and 
justice. The aim of the present study is to keep in the foreground this dominant yet elusive 
factor in eleventh-century France. 

* Mansi, op. cit., x1x, 483, 484; Huberti, op. cit., pp. 240 ff. It should be noted that the 
Truce of Elne, like most later Truces, included peace decrees for the protection of churchmen, 
men en route to and from churches and councils, women’s escorts, etc., at all times. To these 
were added the provision that ‘none should assail his enemy from Saturday night to Monday 
morning.’ 
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By 1041 it had become an integral part of a popular revival that was 
as far-reaching, if not as wildly enthusiastic, as the Peace revival of 
1034. Radulphus Glaber again recorded the unusual interest evoked 
by the new reform movement. ‘Everywhere,’ he writes, ‘first in 
Aquitaine and thence spreading throughout Gaul, by divine inspira- 
tion and for the love and fear of God, pacts were made that were 
called in the vernacular, the Truce of God.’! In 1041 the French 
clergy exploited the prevailing interest by a campaign for the exten- 
sion of the Truce over all Christendom. Abbot Odilo of Cluny and 
several of the southern bishops, in the name of ‘all the Gallic clergy,’ 
sent a general letter to ‘all the Italian clergy’ urging ‘all who fear 
God’ to codperate with ‘all the saints and the faithful’ in establish- 
ing the ‘Peace and Truce of God which had been sent down from 
Heaven.’ ? But Western Europe was not yet ready for a universal 
peace. Only in Southern France was the Truce immediately 
adopted; here it soon proved itself a more practical movement 
than the Peace of earlier times.‘ By mid-century it was being 
adopted as a working institution in many dioceses. In the vicinity 
of Narbonne, the unanimity of the clergy, nobility, and people in 
working out a systematic program of law and order, is clearly indi- 
cated by conciliar records. In 1054, a council consisting of church- 
men and ‘laymen, both noble and ignoble, in great numbers’ met at 
the summons of the archbishop and princes. It confirmed the Truce 
and Peace ‘which the universal Church had unanimously established’ 
and adopted a miniature peace code in twenty-nine sections to be 
enforced jointly by the clergy and laity.’ Two years later a similar 
program was promulgated at Barcelona by order of the princes ‘and 

1 Historia, v, 1: Violators of the pact ‘a christianorum consortio expulsus patria pel- 
leretur.’ 2 Mansi, op. cit., x1x, 593-596; Huberti, op. cit., pp. 272 ff. 

3 Benedict IX gave his tentative approval at Marseilles, where he met a delegation of 


French clerics, but Italy made no response. 

4 During this period of expansion the Truce manifested two noteworthy tendencies. One 
was the effort at internationalization, a factor that may very well have been a result of the 
Cluniac influence. See A. Krey, ‘The International State of the Middle Ages,’ Amer. Histor. 
Rev., xxviii (1922), 3 ff. The other was the definitely recognizable policy of rewards for sup- 
porters of the peace as well as penalties for violators; the Truce decrees clearly indicate this 
attitude of constructive encouragement. See Huberti, op. cit., pp. 272-274, 285 ff. 

5 Bouquet, op. cit., x1, 514-516; Huberti, op. cit., pp. 317 ff. There were separate capi- 


tula de treuga and de pace. 
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with the assertion and acclamation of the magnates and other God- 
fearing Christians.’ ‘Magnates, their warriors, and all men dwelling 
in their territories’ were to confirm the ‘Peace and Truce.’! Such 
local organizations were similar to the diocesan peace associations 
of earlier decades save for the fact that they were secular rather 
than clerical in form. On both sides of the Pyrenees Truce institu- 
tions of this same orderly practical type came into being.? They are 
indications, in a way, of the thoroughness with which ideals of peace 
had permeated all ranks of the laity of eleventh-century France. 
Although strongly dominated by the princes and nobles, it can 
hardly be doubted that such institutions were expressions of a dis- 
tinct social conscience that was rapidly developing among all ranks 
of the French laity on matters concerned with law and order. By 
the middle of the century the Truce had produced a highly organ- 
ized machinery of peace enforcement, with well-codified regulations 
and a judicial system in which the laity were rapidly taking the 
authoritative position once occupied by the clergy. To be sure, 
there was no such enthusiasm and effusively popular emotion as has 
been noted in the peace revivals of 989, 1030, and 1041. The mid- 
century Truce marks the stage of evolution in which the Peace be- 
gan to take on the more restrained but also more effective and uni- 
versal character of established public law. 

As it spread northward, however, the Truce was not always intro- 
duced in an orderly manner. In Neustria, popular preachers such 
as Richard of St Vannes and Odilo of Cluny endeavored to win the 
people to the cause by a religious revival during a period of famine. 
But ‘certain perverse and indomitable spirits’ carried on a lively 
propaganda against the cause of ‘the men of God,’ branding their 
‘peace by divine revelation’ as a ‘violation of paternal institutions 
through the adoption of new and unheard of ideas.’ Eventually 
‘crowds of people’ flocked to the ‘men of God’ to take the Truce- 
oaths.* In Normandy, on the other hand, William employed his 

Ibid., pp. 368. 

* Ibid., pp. 305-311, 383-337, 367, 368; Mansi, op. cit., xrx, 843, 844. At St Gilles, Nar- 
bonne, Toulouse, and Elne Truce councils were held, at which provision was made for regular 


systems of appeals, fines, and other practical aids for enforcement. 
* Huberti, op. cit., p. 281, quoting Hugh of Flavigny. 
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ducal authority to establish firmly the institution. At Caen in 1049 
and at Lillebone in 1080, he called together the lay and clerical lead- 
ers of his realm to consider the problem.’ In its final form, ‘even as 
William established it in the beginning in all parishes,’ the Norman 
Truce was thoroughly systematized and secularized; its code of regu- 
lations was adopted by a mixed assembly of laymen and churchmen, 
and provided for a regular judicial procedure of enforcement. The 
populace also were organized in parish associations, for moral back- 
ing, and possibly as enforcing units. With such a happy combination 
of ducal authority supported by the organized clergy, nobility, and 
populace, it is not surprising to hear that soon ‘a great tranquility 
and peace hovered over the inhabitants of Normandy.’ * Under the 
Conqueror’s sons Truce organizations were further developed, with 
special arrangements for mobilizing the entire people and for pro- 
tecting the peasantry.* On the whole, the Ducal Truce of Normandy 
concentrated in practical institutional form the various elements of 
society with remarkable success. 

In the Imperial lands bordering France, monarchial authority 
likewise played the leading réle in the peace movement. As early as 
1041 Emperor Henry III had viewed with concern the Council of 
Montriond, at which under clerical auspices some ten thousand 
people were said to have convened for the adoption of a French 
Truce program.’ Two years later, as a result of the ‘Day of In- 
dulgence’ at Constance,® he himself took the lead in establishing 
peace throughout the empire. The personal example of the emperor 
gave to the people a constructive ideal of peace and order without 
endangering royal prerogatives. Had Henry been able to hand on 
his scepter and imperial program to a mature heir, without the dis- 
integrating effects of an interregnum, the Peace and Truce of God 

1 Mansi, op. cit., x1x, 559, 560, 597-600, records both councils. 

2 William of Jumiéges, Historiae Normannorum, vi, 22. 

3 Mansi, op. cit., xx, 923-926, gives the elaborate provisions of the Council of Rouen 
(1096). L. Garreau, L’ Etat Social de la France au Temps des Croisades (Paris, 1899), pp. 399, 
404 ff., mentions the peasant refuges. See also C. H. Haskins, Norman Institutions (Harvard 


University Press, 1918), pp. 31, 37, 38, 46, 65, for remarks on secular domination of the Truce. 
* Huberti, op. cit., p. 302. Thompson, Feudal Germany, p. 316, discusses Henry’s policy 


regarding peace. 
5 Thompson, p. 95. 
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might never have been introduced into Germany.' During the tem- 
porary breakdown of the imperial Landfrieden, however, the im- 
pending chaos forced the inhabitants of many localities to protect or 
assert their own rights.* It was amid the confused conditions of the 
Investiture Struggle that the Archbishop of Cologne ‘on the advice 
of his faithful subjects’ summoned ‘the clergy and people’ of his 
province to a synod at which the popular type of French Truce was 
‘fully discussed and finally adopted by the common consent of all, 
both clergy and populace.’ Emphasis was laid on the responsibility 
of ‘the whole people in common’; ‘all the faithful’ were reminded 
that ‘this peace has been promised, not to men, but to God.’* At 
about the same time ‘the people of Alsace with their leaders mutually’ 
formed a peace pact that partook somewhat of the nature of both the 
Truce and the Landfrieden, but without apparent domination by 
either the clergy or the secular prince.‘ Meanwhile, Henry IV, who 
was even less likely than his father to surrender royal prerogatives, 
promulgated his own edition of the Truce at Mainz in 1085.° Thus, 
at the climax of Germany’s eleventh-century disorders there was a 
strong tendency on the part of the people and their leaders to adopt 


the peace institutions of France. It can hardly be doubted that it 
was the pressure of public opinion that forced German political and 
ecclesiastical leaders to tolerate or support such popular novelties.® 


1 Ibid., p. 365, cites the unsuccessful efforts at introducing French peace programs as 
long as German royal authority kept order. 

2 Even in earlier times the Saxon and Thuringian peasantry were stubbornly insistent on 
having their traditional rights respected. Ibid., pp. 174 ff., 202 ff. The burghers of the Rhine- 
lands also seized the opportunity and gained additional privileges. A. Wauters, Les Libertés 
Communales (Paris, 1878), pp. 323, 330, 331, 348-351. 

3 The original letter, from Mon. Germ. Hist. Leges, 1, 55-58, is translated in Pennsyl- 
tania Translations and Reprints, 1, no. 2, 9-12; and in J. H. Robinson, Readings, 1, 183 ff. 

‘ Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book for Medieval History (New York: Scribner, 1905), 
pp. 419-421, has the document in translation. 

5 The document, which is translated in E. Henderson, Select Documents (London, 1892), 
pp. 208-211, is much like the Cologne and Alsace documents in general plan; each, however, 
had a distinctly different initiating and controlling power. 

® It is now generally recognized that the public was an important factor in the Investiture 
Struggle and in the Crusades, though very little detailed study has been made of this subject. 
It seems possible that the potentialities of public opinion may have first come to light through 
the French Peace and Truce of God in the early eleventh century. The close relationship be- 
tween the peace movement and both the Investiture Struggle and the early Crusades sug- 
gests the possible channels by which public interest spread. See Thompson, Feudal Germany, 
pp. 225 ff., for the influence of public opinion in the Investiture Struggle. 
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In France, the great social upheaval that accompanied the Cru- 
sades furnished an unusual opportunity for the entire people to enter 
into new lines of thought and action. But the Crusades were not an 
unheralded or even unexpected outburst of public spirit. They were 
closely related to the century-old peace movement, which not only 
contributed to the success of the crusading propaganda but also 
gained a new impetus through its association with this universally 
popular cause. Urban II’s emphasis on peace among Christians as a 
prerequisite for successful expeditions against the Turks was an ef- 
fective means of appropriating and using the long-standing peace 
sentiment of France and neighboring countries. And, after all, it 
was high time that the papacy assume its opportunity and responsi- 
bility for leadership of the peace movement. Former popes ap- 
parently had no realization of the possibilities of an international 
papal peace.' From the standpoint of peace as well as Crusades, the 
Council of Clermont was epoch-marking. It was not only the first 
notable attempt of the papacy to adopt and universalize the Peace 
and Truce, but it was also the climax of a series of great French 
peace councils. It is strangely significant that public sentiment in 
Western Europe should have been fanned to a quick flame of popular 
activity in a French mass meeting under the presidency of a French 
pope. The remarkable response to the papal appeal at Clermont, in 
contrast to that at Piacenza, must have been due in part to the pre- 
ceding century of peace propaganda in France.? In its prevailing 
popular enthusiasm and its peace decrees Clermont was the lineal 
descendant of Charroux, Limoges, and Elne; it was a typical reform- 
council, with a final public session at which a supreme appeal was 


1 The casual interest of Sylvester LI, Benedict VII (along with Henry II and Robert the 
Pious), John XIX, Benedict IX, Nicholas II, and Alexander 11, was neither effective nor of 
international scope. See Duval, op. cit., pp. 11 ff.; Huberti, op. cit., pp. 150, 155, 350 f., 
390-393; Bouquet, op. cit., x, 532; Mansi, op. cit., xrx, 1073 ff. Popes, like Hildebrand, who 
were under Cluniac influence, must have realized the international possibilities and needs of 
the peace movement, but had more urgent projects. See Krey, loc. cit., pp. 3 ff. 

2 Though ‘ plusquam 30 millia laicorum’ were reported as present at Piacenza, there was 
no such popular interest as during and after the French council. Mansi, op. cit., xx, 801 f; 
Amer. Histor. Rev., xxv (1922), 732. 
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made to the entire people.'! On the last day of the council, in the 
open air, before a crowd that was keyed to a high tension, Urban 
preached his famous sermon calling for the united support of Chris- 
tian society. It was the kind of situation that had often occurred at 
councils for the ‘reformation of the Peace’; the intensive emotional 
forces of a religious crowd when focussed upon a problem of popular 
concern on which a public conscience had been developed often 
generated an unexpectedly enthusiastic response. So far as theTruce 
of Clermont is concerned, the notable point is the way in which the 
Pope used the prevailing peace sentiment as a medium for his com- 
bined projects. The plan of directing the warlike forces of Christen- 
dom against the Infidel instead of vainly trying to inhibit them, was 
in itself a masterpiece of strategy, and marks a stage of the peace 
movement that was far in advance of that initiated in Charroux in 
989, or at Elne in 1027. The attainment of peace at home along with 
warlike expeditions ‘overseas’ provided irresistible motives. Not 
only bishops and barons, but popes, kings, and emperors were des- 
tined to become the eager sponsors of the combined causes. The 
crusading Truce-Peace saved feudal society from domestic wars by 
glorifying foreign warfare; it protected the church from spoliation by 
putting it at the head of the plunderers of the Infidel. At the Council 
of Clermont, Urban gave universal application, leadership, and 
publicity to the peace movement, by combining it with another 
popular cause.” 

The enthusiasm evoked at the Council was more than a temporary 
emotional effusion. The Pope and his advisors made practical and 
constructive use of the situation in the interest of peace and cru- 

1 Mansi, op. cit., xx, 828, 829, records the purely ecclesiastical affairs that were considered 
in the clerical sessions. It seems to me that Fulcher of Chartres’ version of Urban’s speech 
may be the report of an address to the clergy only, in secret session called for special considera- 
tion of the Truce of God. See Translations and Reprints, 1, no. 2, 2ff., for the speech itself; 
and Amer. Histor. Rev., x1 (1906), 232, for D. C. Munro’s analysis of the different versions. 

* See ibid., pp. 232, 239, 241, for the papal exhortations on peace; most of them, instruc- 
tions to the clergy (according to Professor Munro’s analysis). In all versions of Urban’s ser- 
mon, however, there was considerable direct or indirect reference to peace. A. Krey, First 


Crusade (Princeton University Press, 1927), pp. 24 ff., contains a convenient translation of the 
sources, 
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sades. At one of the sessions a Truce and Peace code had been pre- 
sented and after unanimous adoption ‘every one of the clergy was 
earnestly exhorted to do all in his power to have it observed in his 
bishopric.’ Following the Council the peace propaganda was un- 
doubtedly spread abroad, along with the preaching of the Crusade, 
by Urban himself on his trip through southern France, and by the 
bishops upon whom it had been urged ‘that with all speed and so- 
licitude on their return home the plebs should be diligently ex- 
horted.’? At local councils which served as auxiliary centres for 
crusading propaganda, Truce decrees were often promulgated and 
peace associations organized or revived.* The nature of the prevail- 
ing propaganda is suggested by an episcopal letter of Ivo of Chartres. 
After mentioning the ‘Peace on Earth’ of the first Christmas, and 
Christ’s parting admonition of ‘My peace I leave with you,’ he ex- 
horted his people as follows: 


What doth Christ’s coming profit him who shall be found outside the 
fold of peace? ... Wherefore, brethren, great is your responsibility for 
the observance of peace. ... We exhort you to keep without fail the holy 
peace . . . and to swear its observance with your hand on holy relics. . . . 
Peace and mercy from God to the obedient, anathema to violators of 


this constitution.‘ 


While the bishops and special crusade-preachers stirred the enthusi- 
asm of the people with such appeals, whole regions of France were 
organized for the enforcement of peace at home and the preparation 
for warfare abroad. The peace movement, paradoxically and yet 
quite naturally, had become the pledged ally of warfare.® 


1 Fulcher of Chartres, Histor. Ierosyl., i, 2; Mansi, op. cit., xx, 912 ff., gives the canons; 
see also Munro, loc. cit., p. 232. 

2 William of Tyre, Belli Sacri Histor., i, 15; Gesta Franc. Expug. Ierosyl., 2; see Krey, 
First Crusade, pp. 24 ff., for translations. 

3 See Mansi, op. cit., xx, 923-926, 969 ff., for the decrees of Rouen in 1096, and Auch in 
1099. See also, ibid., 931 ff.; Duval, op. cit., p. 23; L. Raynal, Histoire du Berry (Bourges, 
1844), 1, 450. 

4 Huberti, op. cit., pp. 418-421, quotes the document. 

5 For instance, it was said of Peter the Hermit that while preaching the Crusade he ‘every- 
where restored peace and concord.’ Guibert of Nogent, Hist. Hierosyl., ii, 8. 
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With the opening of the Crusades the peace movement entered 
upon a new and broader stage of development. The peace program, 
initiated over a century before by groups of bishops in local councils, 
was now appropriated by popes and national monarchs who were in 
a position to give it a much wider and more practical application.’ 
The Papacy, to be sure, had been rather tardy in its efforts, but in 
many regions the secular rulers had long been active, not only in the 
Truce, but even in the Peace of God during the early decades of 
the eleventh century. In fact, during the second half of the century, 
the Church-sponsored peace showed signs of becoming a purely secu- 
lar institution. It may be that Urban made a deliberate effort at 
Clermont to recover for the clergy their vanishing control over the 
movement. By the twelfth century, however, the French monarchs 
were rapidly gaining control of the popular peace organizations in 
their realms. Soon they were skillfully employing the people as allies 
in the struggle against feudal disorder, and although their motives 
may have been less altruistic than those of the early bishops, their 
methods were more effective and it cannot be denied that the popu- 
lace supported the cause as whole-heartedly as in former times.? 

In the eleventh century one finds three movements that stirred 
public opinion in an unusual way. The first, the peace movement, 
was launched at the Council of Charroux; over a century later, the 
Council of Clermont marked the opening of the Crusades; between 
these two councils the opening guns of the Investiture Struggle were 
fired. In all three cases, mass meetings of the clergy and laity were 
frequently employed for presenting the cause to the public. The 
French peace movement presents with remarkable clearness the prop- 


1 In France, to be sure, small-scale peace movements persisted in regions that were be- 
yond the range of effective royal power; e. g., in the South, at Mende (1170), near Limoges 
(1177), and at Puy where Durandus’ Capuchonnes were active in 1180. As a matter of fact, 
such episodes, though they indicate the growing insistence on law and order among the people, 
are not examples of the Peace and Truce of God, since they did not restrict peace to certain 
classes or periods. For papal efforts at building up peaceful international relations, and for 
cases of papal mediation and restoration of peace in various regions, see Krey, ‘The Interna- 
tional State,’ loc. cit., pp. 3 ff.; Duval, op. cit., pp. 38 ff., 58 ff., 78 ff. 

2 See Duval, pp. 23 ff.; and Luchaire, Les Communes, pp. 39 ff., for Louis VI’s use of 
the people, and their support in wars against rebellious barons. 
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agandistic methods by which the clergy aroused interest, and the 
unusual manner in which the public responded. We have seen the 
recurring waves of religious enthusiasm and social reform, which 
invariably started in councils attended by crowds of people. Such 
assemblages, at which collections of relics were ordinarily mobilized, 
afforded a fertile field in which to plant peace propaganda; and there, 
under the favorable influence of popular religious emotionalism, its 
seed yielded the fruit of a gradually ripening public conscience. 
Councils at Charroux in 989, in the royal domains in 1023, in Aqui- 
taine from 1031 to 1034, in Provence in 1027 and 1041, and at Cler- 
mont in 1096, were the starting points for waves of social idealism 
that touched people in all parts of France. But, the evolution of 
public sentiment for peace and order depended on something more 
than a series of explosive impulses set off in an atmosphere charged 
with religious emotionalism. The increasing responsiveness of all 
classes to the propaganda of peace indicates the steady growth of a 
social conscience in the local everyday life of the people. Parish as- 
sociations of peace were, to be sure, the immediate result of some sort 
of religious assemblage; but their local associations were composed 
of, and maintained by, people of lowly practical habits whose com- 
munity life was filled with codperative activities tending to conserve 
their rights and improve their welfare. What could be more natural 
than for such folk to join with the clergy, nobility, and other com- 
moners in larger units, organized for the improvement of the con- 
dition of non-combatants in a lawless world. Peace propaganda 
through the emotional stimulus of church councils crystallized into a 
public cause local resentment to feudal oppression and social ideals; 
an apparently inactive populace was transformed into a positive 
ally of the Church and social reform. At the same time the com- 
mon folk were encouraged to assert themselves independently: the 
coutimes granted to many communities during the late eleventh and 
early twelfth centuries indicate a new self-assertiveness among local 
communities that went deeper than mere attendance at peace coun- 
cils.! They are direct evidences of the increasing public demand for a 


1 See F. Guizot, History of Civilization in France (London, 1873), 111, $12 f., for excerpts 
from the Cout@mes de Lorris and Luchaire, Manuel, p. 395, for comments. See E. Lavisse, 
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permanent régime of peace and order, not only by churchmen and 
princes, but by the people themselves. 

Psychologically, the general effect of the eleventh-century peace 
movement was subjective rather than objective; the chief gain was 
the development of an active public opinion (rather than the actual 
attainment of peace).' Peace councils and peace associations kept 
before the people the ideal of peace, order, and justice; and drew all 
classes into active codperative efforts of a practical nature in support 
of acommon cause. The peace movement fostered the development 
of public opinion in eleventh-century France, and actually brought 
forth a distinctly new public conscience on matters concerned with 
law and order. It created a machinery of social control through 
universal codperation. During the tenth century in the absence of 
an effectively organized state, the church served as the public 
organism to the welfare of which personal freedom in warfare was 
subordinated. In a little over a century this inviolate unit was ex- 
panded to include non-combatants of the lower class, women, mem- 
bers of the fighting class at certain times, and finally all persons at 
all times. Thus there was revived the old concept of society as a 
universal codperative organism founded upon recognized principles 
of order and justice, in which once more the welfare of all was pre- 
eminent over that of the individual. By the twelfth century na- 
tional monarchs were prepared to employ the theory, as well as the 
popular organizations, of the peace movement in their struggles with 
feudal barons; thus it became one of the foundation stones of the 
modern idea of state sovereignty. Although the church took the 
initiative in presenting the peace ideal to mediaeval France, it did 
so as the spokesman of the populace and those persons of all classes 


Histoire de France (Paris, 1901), rv, ii, 133 ff., for the Usages de Barcelonne; and Huberti, 
op. cit., p. 362, for the Couttmes de Bigorre. 

1 In many localities, however, there were practical results, comparable to modern drives 
against lawlessness. Fundamentally, the mediaeval problem of peace was, like that of our 
day, dependent upon the elimination of the custom of individual violence, and the establish- 
ment of the preéminent rights of the group over that of the individual. As applied within the 
state or local unit, perhaps the mediaeval peace movement was not entirely unsuccessful in its 
efforts. In neither era has international peace met with permanent results; Woodrow Wilson 
and Innocent III both proposed the plan of subordinating the individual state to the welfare 
of all the states organized into a collectivistic unit; in both cases nationalism prevented. 
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who were opposed to the violence and anarchy of the feudal régime. 
Although the nobility, and later the popes and national monarchs, 
were the active elements in organizing and enforcing peace, their 
success depended upon the moral support of the laity, great and 
small. Even though, from the standpoint of political history, 
eleventh-century society seemed to be ‘dissolving itself through 
material forces,’ it was actually ‘reconstituting itself through moral 
forces,’ notably the increasing public demand for peace.’ 


1 The quoted phrases are from Flach, op. cit., 1, 472. 
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NOTES 


SOME RECENT STUDIES ON THE PASTOURELLE 


Since Professor Salverda de Grave, as recently as 1918, suggested that the 
early troubadours were themselves writers of Latin verses and attempted 
to show that all troubadour poetry was inspired by the Latin poets, espe- 
cially Ovid,! there have been several much more elaborate studies along the 
same line. In 1919, Professor J. J. A. A. Frantzen wrote on the influence of 
mediaeval Latin literature on the French and German poetry of the tenth 
century. He upheld Bédier in referring the origin of the chanson de geste to 
the clerks and attempted a similar argument with respect to the lyric.’ 
His article contains a good résumé of the early history of monastic and 
cathedral schools in France, showing how the increase of schools from the 
middle of the eleventh century gave the impetus for the renascence which 
followed; he points out that poets of the Middle Ages were accustomed to 
write both in Latin and in the vernacular, sometimes in both together; and 
he goes so far as to point out a number of ‘popular’ themes, including a 
‘clerical transformation’ of a pastourelle motif, in the early collection of 
goliardic poetry known as the Cambridge Song-Book. Whatever one may 
think of his arguments or his evidence, it is certain that no student of 
mediaeval literature, even of the lyric, can afford in future to neglect 
mediaeval Latin. 

It has been known for some time that there are several goliardic poems, 
mostly from the Carmina Burana (e. g., Nos. 52, 62, 63, 119, 120), which 
are very similar to the Old French pastourelles.* Holm Siissmilch, in a 
discussion of goliardic poetry, cannot see in the Latin pastourelles any in- 
fluence of the troubadours.* Frantzen follows him with the suggestion that 
whenever the same genre is found in both goliardic and troubadour verse 
it goes back to a common source; pastourelles and such popular forms, he 
says, are found in goliardic poetry, and the troubadours as well undertook 
to renew and change the old manner of them, adapting them to new con- 


! Neophilologus, 11 (1918), 247-252. The theory was mentioned in his De Troubadours 
(Leiden, 1917), in the collection Fransche Kunst. 

? Neophilologus, tv (1919), 358-371. 

+ A. Pillet, ‘Studien zur Pastourelle,’ in Beitrdge zur romanischen und englischen Philologie 
zum 10. deutschen Neuphilologentage (Breslau, 1902), pp. 87-142, studied the relations at 
length, concluding that the Latin pieces were in later manuscripts and were therefore probably 
imitated from the Old French. 

* Die lateinischen Vagantenpoesie des 12. und i3. Jahrhunderts als Kulturerscheinung (Leip- 


tig, 1917), p. 43. 
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ditions and conventions.' What this old manner may have been he wisely 
refrains from suggesting. 

In 1923, M. Edmond Faral, following up his studies of the Latin sources 
of the Old French courtly romances, made an involved study of the pas- 
tourelle in an attempt to show that it was decidedly a scholarly genre which 
emanated from the pseudo-Virgilian bucolics of the Middle Ages.? The 
crowning piece of evidence, however, taken from the Poetria of the thir- 
teenth-century rhetorician, John of Garland, has little in common with the 
pastourelle, either goliardic or courtly, and is obviously part of the débris 
from Professor Faral’s far more successful study of the treatises on poetics 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.’ 

M. Faral has little trouble in establishing his first thesis, that the pas- 
tourelle, at least as we have it in Old French, is aristocratic and highly 
artistic, but he takes a great deal of pains to make (in some 32 pages) a 
thorough analysis of a number of specimens. First of all, there are four 
types of action: (1) those pieces, about fifty in all, in which the cavalier 
arrives at his desires by means of some promise which breaks down the 
maiden’s resistance; (2) those in which the shepherdess is spared, though 
hardly, according to Faral, to her own credit; (3) a small, impersonal 
group, in which the cavalier merely witnesses a scene between shepherd 
folk; and (4) a very small group, in which ideas on love are exchanged with 
shepherds. From the points of view also of the characters represented, the 
sentiments expressed, and the customs depicted, Faral finds plenty of 
evidence for the aristocratic character of the pastourelle: the shepherd, 
when he appears, is generally characterized as foolish, the dupe of the 
cavalier; every effort is seemingly made to render the shepherdess laugh- 
able; while the knight himself naturally takes off the honors of the oc- 
casion. Professor Faral’s analyses are made with only one aspect of the 
situation in mind and might be refuted in some points, but his general con- 
clusions to this point are true. 

M. Faral is not satisfied, however. He must show also that the pas- 
tourelle is not only a genre eminently aristocratic, but a scholarly one as 
well. He dismisses, first of all (pp. 237-241), any idea that the pastourelle 
was ever a popular genre. There are for him only three types of specimens: 
Latin, Provengal, and Old French. He disposes of the Latin pieces as 
adaptations, accepting in toto the arguments of Pillet on this aspect of the 
question. He agrees with Jeanroy as to the priority of the Provengal pas- 
tourelle over that of northern France and also as to the aristocratic origins 
of the genre. Having disposed thus summarily of all opposing theories, 

1 Neophilologus, v (1920), 58-79, esp. p. 71. 
2 ‘La Pastourelle,’ in Romania, xtrx (1923), 204-259. 
3 Les Arts Poétiques du XIle et du XIIe Siécle (Paris, 1923). 
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M. Faral goes on to mention what he terms indications of the scholarly 
nature of the pastourelle. He interprets the mooted phrase in the biog- 
raphies of the troubadours, which says that Cercamon, one of the earliest 
of the troubadours, composed ‘pastoretas a l’usanza antiga,’ to mean ‘a 
la fagon des anciens,’ which is, of course, ‘a la fagon des Latins.’ He would 
find a striking parallelism in the terms ‘chanson pastourelle’ and ‘carmen 

ale,’ to substantiate which he goes into minute arguments to refute 
Gaston Paris’ theory that the word ‘pastourelle’ is always a noun, signify- 
ing ‘young shepherdess,’ which gradually comes to designate the songs 
that she sang. Everything seems to him to point to ‘a glorious literary 
parentage,’ where the genre is born of an art which owes much to a study 
of ancient models. 

He admits that there are arguments, elaborated in the studies of Pillet, 
for denying any influence to classical or pseudo-classical pastoral poetry: 
the great differences (1) in the metre, (2) in the central love adventure, (3) 
in the chief role of the shepherdess, and (4) in certain characteristics which 
denote the possible popular origin of the genre. Professor Faral, however, 
is simply not of that opinion. The idea of any popular characteristics in 
the pastourelle is mere reverie, a pleasant form of intellectual day-dreaming. 
As for metrical form, it is very true that there is a great difference between 
the light metre and leaping stanzas of the pastourelle and the slow, sweeping 
regularity of the classical heroic or elegiac verses; but, he asks, does the 
Roman d’Eneas derive any the less from the Aeneid because it is written in 
short octosyllabic verses? As for the shepherdess, does she not mingle in 
the contests of the shepherds in the eclogues, even though she may not be 
the central figure? From the point of view of style, moreover, the pseudo- 
Virgilian ideal of simplicity for the bucolic would suit the pastourelle. 
Servius’ theory of the three styles of Virgil, the sublime in the Aeneid, the 
tempered in the Georgics, and the simple in the Bucolics, was reproduced by 
later critics, until in the work of Conrad of Hirschau,' who lived during the 
first half of the twelfth century, the bucolic came to be felt as a simple pas- 
toral song for the purpose of showing the customs, occupations, and pas- 
times of pastoral life as contrasted with those of the city. 

There must therefore be much in common between this simple bucolic 
in the Virgilian tradition and the vernacular pastourelle. Professor Faral 
undertakes to show the similarities in minute details which cover several 
pages, the outcome of which is: (1) that both bucolic and pastourelle have 
personages with particular names, on the one hand Tityrus, Meliboeus 
(and, one might add, Corydon, Phyllis, and Daphnis), and on the other 
Robin, Robechon, and Perrin; (2) that, in both, the characters are accom- 


1 Dialogus super Auctores, ed. G. Schepps (Wiirzburg, 1889), p. 72. 
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panied by animals suitable to their estate, such as sheep, dogs, and an 
occasional wolf; (3) that, in both, the shepherds carry sticks and are many 
times described with their musical instruments and their rustic food and 
clothing; (4) that, whereas the scene of the pastourelle is in the fields be- 
tween such and such a place or in a meadow near a wood, the scene of the 
bucolic is in the meadow pasture-ground; and, finally, (5) that the rhetoric 
of simplicity, which critics had come to associate with the Virgilian bucolic, 
rules also in the vernacular pastourelle. 

To these elaborate arguments, which really prove only that the two types 
treat of pastoral life, is added a rhetorical climax: the proof of M. Faral’s 
theory lies in an example of the pseudo-Virgilian bucolic, which John of 
Garland had quoted as such, but which, being ‘a pastourelle as we know 
that genre,’ fairly proves that the vernacular pieces derive from those in 
Latin. But what is this so-called ‘pastourelle,’ which the thirteenth-century 
savant has preserved for us in his treatise on poetics? Briefly, it tells, in 
elegiacs, how a maiden Phyllis, who has a lover Corydon, is pursued by 
another swain Daphnis. There is naturally a certain artificial resemblance 
to the pastourelle, which may or may not be accidental, but even apart from 
the extreme differences in style, manner, and versification, and apart from 
the fact that we cannot be sure that the Latin piece is the older, there are 
still lacking some of the essential elements of the pastourelle, such as the 
gallant of high degree and the dialogue involved in the request of love. 

In the Memoirs of the Brussels Academy for 1926, there appeared another 
attempt, by M. Delbouille, to trace the origin of the pastourelle to Latin 
sources, with little more success than Professor Faral’s.* The negative argu- 


1 The exact date of John of Garland’s Poetria is not known, but, since he was still living in 
Paris in 1252, this treatise probably belongs to the second quarter of the thirteenth century. 
John does not tell us the source or date of the ‘carmen elegyacum amabeum bucolicon;’ it 
probably is indeed one of his own compositions. It is strange that John of Garland, writing 
at a time when the pastourelle was flourishing most profusely, should not have given some hint 
of the connecting link which he quotes; he tells us instead that it was a typical example of the 
humble style in which Virgil was wont to compose bucolic poetry, and goes on to point a moral, 
in which ‘flesh’ is wooed by ‘reason,’ only to be pursued and persecuted by the ‘ world’ or the 
‘devil.’ See his Poetria (ed. Mari), in Romanische Forschungen, x1 (1902), 894. On John of 
Garland, see L. J. Paetow, ‘The Arts Course at Medieval Universities, in Univ. of Ill. Studies, 
vol. 11, No. 7 (1910), esp. pp. 16-19, 85-86; and Morale Scolarium of John of Garland (ed. 
Paetow), in Memoirs of the Univ. of California, vol. 1v, No. 2 (1927), esp. pp. 77-106, 
126-27. The date of the Poetria is here (p. 109), given as c. 1234. 

2 A. Jeanroy, Les Origines de la Poésie Lyrique au Moyen-Age (3d. ed., Paris, 1925), p. 516: 
‘La fagon dont le genre est traité me parait découler de sa nature méme et je n’arrive 4 saisit 
aucun rapport entre nos pastourelles et la bucolique “a la mode virgilienne”’ qu’il [Faral] cite 
en terminant, et &laquelle manquent deux éléments essentiels du genre, le galant et la requéte 
d’amour dialoguée.’ 

3 Les Origines de la Pastourelle, Académie Royale de Belgique, Mémoires, Classe des Let- 
tres, vol. xx, fasc. 2 (Brussels, 1926). 
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ments are very unsatisfactory, since he devotes some six pages to a refuta- 
tion of Faral’s theory and dismisses all possibility of popular origin or in- 
spiration with a mere six lines about a theory ‘which presents its charms to 
the imagination.’' He is much sounder in his positive arguments, where he 
attempts to trace the origin of the pastourelle to certain mediaeval Latin 
erotic poems of the late twelfth century, which were published by Nicolau 
d’Olwer in 1923 in the Annuari of the Institut d’Estudis Catalans.* 
Delbouille proceeds first of all to show the close relation existing be- 
tween the pastourelle and the chanson dramatique or popular chanson de mal 
mariée. He cites a number of these songs which could be made pastourelles 
by the mere change of a woman to a rustic maiden or shepherdess. There- 
fore, he concludes, the theme of the love intrigue is more important than 
the pastoral character of the story, which is certainly true. This tradition, 
he continues, is evidently older than the poetry of the troubadours: what 
then is the source? Many of the Latin poems of the Ripoll school published 
by d’Olwer have opening scenes like those of the vernacular pastourelles. 
One of these, De Somnio (No. 26, p. 46), he cites in full as his chief evidence: 
a beautiful virgin appears to the poet in a dream, seducing him by her 
voluptuous offers, which he accepts and enjoys, only to waken and find it 
alla dream. There are several points of analogy with the pastourelle, such 
as the setting in the springtime, the two characters, the love debate, and 
most of all, it seems to me, the erotic nature of the narration. The basic 
situation, however, where the gallant demands love of the maiden with 
varying success, is here distinctly reversed, and the framework of the 
dream, though common enough in mediaeval literature, is hardly of the 
nature to inspire the realism found in the Old French pastourelles. M. 
Delbouille goes on to point out many analogies of the Latin erotic songs 
with the vernacular pastourelles, citing an early poem, probably by one 
Wido,* and several amatory pieces from the early Cambridge Song-Book. 
This last part of Delbouille’s work is, I feel, not only sound but distinctly 
valuable. Although no pieces have been yet discovered which may be 
taken as the distinct source of inspiration of the pastourelle, there are un- 
doubtedly strong points of analogy with the great body of the Latin love 
poetry from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, especially that of an 
erotic nature. Along these lines Hennig Brinkmann, in his rather inexact 
but nevertheless comprehensive way, has gone further than anyone else. 
In his research into the history of the MHG M innesang, Brinkmann felt 
himself hindered and practically stopped by the lack of a good history of 


' F. Desonay, in a review of the work in Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, v (1926), 
1015-17, takes Delbouille severely to task for this inconsistency. 

* Vol. v1 (Barcelona, 1923), Seccié literaria, pp. 1-84. 
* Published by Diimmler, in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, x1v (1869), 245. 
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mediaeval Latin love poetry. This lack he has himself undertaken to {il] 
in a series of articles! and a history of Latin love poetry in the Middle 
Ages,” following these up in rapid fashion with his originally planned trea- 
tises on the origin of the Minnesang * and on mediaeval poetry in general.‘ 
In these writings the author has attacked a difficult problem in a fresh and 
vigorous manner and has brought to his aid a vast amount of reading, but 
his zeal seems to have overtaken his judgment, and the history of Latin 
love poetry, at least of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, remains for the 
most part yet to be written.s 

In his investigations, Brinkmann has, along with many other things, 
naturally discussed also the pastourelle, elaborating in his history * what he 
had merely touched upon in his earlier articles.’ He points out several 
analogies of the pastourelle with Latin love poetry from the tenth century 
forward, elements in the vernacular pieces which found expression much 
earlier in Latin. There is the conversation between two lovers, which is 
found in Italy in the tenth century Invitatio amice and in No. 35 of the 
Cambridge Song-Book. Up to this time the lovers in these erotic songs have 
been clerks and nuns, but now, as the influence of Ovid sets in, the charac- 
ters are taken also from secular life. The Versus Eporedienses by Wido, re- 
ferred to above in the discussion of Delbouille’s theory, shows the setting 
of nature and all elements of an elaborated pastourelle, he says, except the 
ending with the answer to the plea of the lover. This is to be expected, he 
continues, since as far back as Ovid’s epistle of Oenone to Paris (Heroides, 
v) all elements of the pastourelle are present: the shepherd lovers, the vir- 
ginity taken by means of gifts, the setting among trees and meadows. Of 
special importance he finds an unpublished Latin poem in dialogue form 
from a Florentine manuscript, in which practically ‘all pastourelle motifs 
(sum rudis et simplex, est pater asper homo, uirginitas placuit, fama, locus 
aptus, anus), taken for the most part from Ovid, are united.’ He goes on to 
show this influence at work in certain erotic songs in the Cambridge Song- 


1 ‘ Anfiinge lateinischer Liebesdichtung im Mittelalter,’ in Neophilologus, 1x (1924), 49-60, 
203-221. 

2 Geschichte der lateinischen Liebesdichtung im Mittelalter (Halle, 1925). 

3 Entstehungsgeschichte des Minnesangs (Halle, 1926). 

4 Zu Wesen und Form mittelalterlicher Dichtung (Halle, 1928). 

5 For an excellent review of the Liebesdichtung with detailed criticism, see Karl Strecker 
in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, N. F., (1925), 2183-90. See also Paul Lehmann in Literaturblatt 
der germanischen und romanischen Philologie, xvi (1927), 6-9, and Modern Language Re- 
view, xxmi (1927), 110-112. For a favorable opinion of Brinkmann’s work on the Minnesang, 
together with a survey of investigations on the subject, see G. Miiller in Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, v (1927), 118-121. 

® Geschichte der lat. Liebesdichtung, pp. 77-88. 

7 Neoph., x, 203-208. 
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Book, the Carmina Burana, and the St Omer manuscript, most of which 
are obviously Latin pastourelles.' 

This study of Brinkmann, involving as it does the goliardic pastourelles 
themselves and also the erotic poems which undoubtedly influenced them, 
seems to me to strike much nearer the heart of the situation than any in 
recent years. Here is a background, not only for the pastourelle but for 
vernacular love poetry in general. Taking the hint from Ovid, whose spirit 
was supreme in the poetry of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the clerks 
produced love songs more sensual than passionate. Why some of these 
happened to be pastourelles with analogues in Old French and in numerous 
folk-songs, Brinkmann does not attempt to explain. He has done well in 
pointing out the inspiration for the erotic element in goliardic poetry. Be- 
sides the love element, the Invitatio amicg and other early pieces cited by 
Brinkmann have practically nothing in common with the pastourelle except 
the idea of the girl being wooed and making excuses, a motif which is very 
common in folk-songs and in narrative tradition all over Europe and 
especially in Romance countries. The Florentine MS. and all the Latin 
pastourelles come from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, so that they 
actually prove nothing as to the origin of the pastourelle except that the 
ideas were, so to speak, ‘in the air.” The Latin love poetry from the tenth 
to the thirteenth centuries certainly cannot be ignored in a study of the 
pastourelle and Brinkmann is to be congratulated for having demonstrated 
the fact so well, but to trace the origin of the genre to the specimens which 
have thus far come to light is, to my mind, out of the question. 

Besides attempting to find the inspiration of the pastourelle in some 
phase of Mediaeval-Latin poetry, MM. Faral, Delbouille, and Brinkmann 
have also agreed in ignoring completely the possible popular origin of the 
genre, a theory which has held the field since Gaston Paris’ famous review 
of Jeanroy’s work on the origins of lyric poetry in the Middle Ages. 
Strangely enough no one had ever attempted to make a thorough study of 
the pastourelles to be found among the folk-songs of France and of Italy * 
until the recent appearance of Edgar Piguet’s work on the subject, pub- 
lished by the Société Suisse des Traditions Populaires.t M. Piguet does not 
bother himself with the origins of the pastourelle, but as an historian takes 
upon himself to trace its evolution from the twelfth century to the present 


' For a summary of Brinkmann’s ideas on the subject, followed by a direct application to 
the vernacular pastourelle, see his Entstehungsgeschichte des Minnesangs, pp. 64-70. 

* Journal des Savants (1891), pp. 674-688, 729-742; (1892), pp. 155-167, 407-430. 

* This phase of the subject is discussed at great length in my unpublished thesis (April, 
1927) in the Harvard College Library. I am at present revising this work for publication at the 
earliest possible moment. 

* L’Evolution de la Pastourelle du XUe Siécle 4 nos Jours (Basel, 1927). Half-title: Publica- 
tions de la Société suisse des traditions populaires, vol. x1x. 
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time, placing at the end of this chronological process the present-day 
French and Italian folk-songs which are analogous to the mediaeval courtly 
pastourelles. 

After a brief but careful outline of the history of the mediaeval pastourelle 
and of previous critical studies of the genre (pp. 9-16), Piguet devotes the 
main part of his work (pp. 21-151) to a study of the various themes and 
their filiation, a section which contains most of the arguments and evidence 
to uphold his theory. The book ends with a concise statement of the au- 
thor’s views as to the passage of the genre from literature to folk-lore (pp. 
155-172) and a very complete bibliography (pp. 181-206). An extremely 
valuable service is rendered by the compilation, from old chansonniers and 
from modern collections of folk-songs, of the various poems which in any 
way resemble the mediaeval pastourelle, and his bibliography, although 
comparatively few of its items are cited as evidence in the text, will always 
be a help to students of the subject. 

It is clear, however, that M. Piguet has not written this work merely as 
the literary history of a lyric genre. He is attempting to demonstrate what 
MM. Faral, Delbouille, and Brinkmann have taken for granted, namely 
that the theory of popular origins or even of popular inspiration for the 
pastourelle is absolutely untenable. As such, his arguments deserve a closer 
scrutiny than the limitations of this article allow, but I cannot help point- 
ing out a few outstanding fallacies in his line of reasoning, leaving the 
minutiae for fuller treatment in my forthcoming publication. In the first 
place, his ideas concerning the nature of popular material and its transmis- 
sion seem very confused. To him the date of publication of a song estab- 
lishes definitely its age: very few folk-songs found their way into print in 
France before 1850, therefore they are to him modern, even though a com- 
parison of varied and widely scattered versions of certain songs establishes 
their undoubted antiquity. For example, a song like Le Galant Volé (pp. 
125 ff.), which has only a few versions all from one section of France, cannot 
be as old, or be given the same value as evidence, as one like La Bergére et 
le Loup (pp. 107 ff.), which has numerous versions with considerable varia- 
tion, scattered over all parts of France and much of Italy and Switzerland 
as well. To insist on the chronology of printed versions of popular material 
is to show a lack of understanding of the material under consideration. 

In the second place, there are some decided breaks in the chain of evolu- 
tion which he has so assiduously built up. He divides the material into 
two main groups, according to the dénouement of the story: (1) success of 
the gallant, and (2) baffling of the gallant. The first theme of success, rep- 
resented by the audacious lover who brutally takes what he wants, is 
naturally frequent in the courtly pastourelles under the influence of Ovid 
and the erotic Latin poetry of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; it is also 
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abundantly represented in the part-songs and bergeries of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, treated with even more coarseness; at this point, 
however, the theme seems to end suddenly, for it is practically unknown 
in folk-song. The second theme of success, where the maiden makes ex- 
cuses but is won over by gifts or promises, is also not found very often 
among the folk-songs. 

The second group, in which the gallant is baffled in his attempts, presents 
a very different situation, if one leaves out of consideration the rather 
neutral theme of the shepherdess who refuses because she wishes to be 
faithful to her swain, which scarcely ever changes from the thirteenth 
century to the nineteenth and which therefore cannot be used as evidence 
of evolution in either direction. This group contains mostly modern folk- 
songs, some but by no means all of which have analogies with the Old 
French pastourelles. There is also a large body of folk-songs, such as, for 
example, La Fille du Lépreux and La Bateliére, not mentioned by M. 
Piguet, which differ only in the fact that the girl is not always designated 
as shepherdess, an element which is not always fixed, even in the courtly 
lyrics. 
i. Piguet concludes that there is nothing in the chansons populaires 
which is not already present in the thirteenth century, but his demonstra- 
tion of this, as I have tried to point out, is not at all convincing. There is, 
moreover, little or nothing in the mediaeval pastourelle which cannot be 
explained as being due to the inspiration of certain popular themes taken 
over and adapted by court poets and by clerks, who were familiar, on the 
one hand with the influence of Ovid and of erotic love songs in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and on the other hand with Virgil and the trappings 
of the pseudo-Virgilian bucolic. Certainly the ‘popular origins’ theory of 
the pastourelle has not yet been entirely overthrown.' It must surely be 
revised in the light of such capable studies as the above four, and in the 
end we shall probably discover just such a confusion of material as Mr 
Lowes has shown for the modern creative mind in Coleridge. One thing is 
still evident: the full history of the pastourelle and of the sources of its 
inspiration remains to be written. 

? An interesting case for the popular origin of Spanish lyric form, the serranilla, has 
been made by Ramén Menéndez Pidal in his inaugural address before the Ateneo Cienttfico, 
Literario y Artistico de Madrid (Nov. 29, 1919) and published in his Estudios Literarios (Ma- 
drid, n. d.), pp. 255-344. He believes (pp. 280-295) that under the name of serraniila are 
confused compositions of widely varying character, the most primitive of which go back to 
the travelling-songs of mountain passes. Many specimens, however, have undergone the influ- 
ence of the Provengal pastourelle and contain therefore more of the courtly lyric elements 
and less adventure. 

W. Powe Jonzs, 
Harvard University 
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THE TRIPLE DEATH IN THE VITA MERLINI 


In the Vita Merlini, attributed to Geoffrey of Monmouth, is a passage 
(Il. 305-346, 391-415) which tells how Merlin’s sister Ganieda, wishing to 
show that her brother possessed no supernatural powers, asked him to tell 
her what sort of death one of the boys present was to die. Merlin said that 
he would die by falling from a high rock. She sent the boy away, telling 
him to put on different clothes, and when he returned again asked Merlin 
to predict the manner of his death. This time Merlin said that the boy 
would meet with a violent death in a tree, evidently intending his hearers 
to understand this to mean that he would be hanged. A third time Ganieda 
had the boy brought in, this time disguised as a girl, and this time Merlin 
predicted that he (or she) would die in the river. In spite of the incredulity 
of all, the prophecy came true, for years later while the boy was hunting he 
fell from a rock, his foot caught in a tree, and his head was submerged in 


the stream. 
Sicque ruit, mersusque fuit, lignoque pependit, 
Et fecit vatem per terna pericula verum. 


Some time ago, when editing the Vita Merlini, I suggested that this story 
had a Celtic source, adducing as evidence the very similar stories told of 
Lailoken in what seems to be a fragment of a lost life of Saint Kentigern, 
and of Twm Ieuan ap Rhys in Welsh popular tradition as recorded by Iolo 
Morgannwg.' Both stories were late and could not, in their present form, 
have been used by Geoffrey, but neither seemed to be derived from the 
Vita Merlini and I cited them as evidence that some such story was current 
among the Celts and that from them Geoffrey might have obtained it as he 
did other material in his poem. In so doing however I failed to take ac- 
count of the fact that there is an even closer parallel to be found in conti- 
nental Latin literature previous to Geoffrey and there is no indication that 
this latter rests upon any Celtic foundation. 

Hildebert, Bishop of LeMans, whose work was not unknown in England 
in Geoffrey’s time, has two poems on the subject of the birth and death of a 
certain abnormal individual.? Both bear striking resemblances to Geoffrey's 
work, the longer being perhaps slightly the nearer. In each we have the 
prophecy of three deaths for one man. One of them, the drowning, is the 
same as in the Vita Merlini and the two Celtic stories; the second, the 
death in the tree, is the same in all except the Kentigern fragment, which 

1 Iolo Manuscripts (2d ed., Liverpool, 1888), pp. 202 and 616. 

2 For a discussion of the authorship of these poems see Histoire littéraire de la France, 
x1 (2d ed.), 397-399; the parallel with the Vita Merlini is pointed out on p. 756. The 
poems themselves are printed in Pair. Lat. cuxx1, 1445-1446. 
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has Lailoken beaten to death; the third is, according to Hildebert, by 
the sword, in the Kentigern fragment by impalement on a sharp stake 
and in the Vita Merlini by a fall, while the Welsh tale which combines the 
fall and the tree in a single death makes the third death come from the 
bite of a serpent. But Hildebert’s poems contain another triple prediction 
also: that the expected child would be a boy, that it would be a girl, and 
that it would be neither, and this also proves true. There is nothing like 
this in either of the Celtic tales, but it may well have suggested Geoffrey’s 
device of having the boy come in once disguised as a girl. Moreover it is 
perhaps not fanciful to see in Geoffrey’s language in this passage some- 
thing of Hildebert’s epigrammatic style. Everything seems to point to 
his work rather than either of the other stories as Geoffrey’s source. 

The whole matter may well serve as a caution to those who are searching 
for Celtic antecedents for characters and incidents of mediaeval romance. 
Two good Celtic parallels to an incident might well be considered enough to 
establish for it a Celtic provenance — certainly many identifications have 
been made on much more slender evidence than this — but in this case the 
whole argument is overthrown by the fact that chance has preserved for us 
one fact that will not fit in with any such theory. In other cases the work 
which would give the clue may be lost but it is not safe to assume, as is so 


often done, that no such work existed. 
Joun J. Parry, 
University of Illinois 


THE MEDIAEVAL ORGAN AND A CASSIODORUS GLOSSARY 
AMONG THE SPURIOUS WORKS OF BEDE 


In the present note it is proposed to offer some comments on Mrs H. R. 
Bittermann’s essay entitled ‘The Organ in the Middle Ages’ recently 
published in this journal (SPECULUM, Iv (1929), 390-410), and also to discuss 
the work of the pseudo-Bede to which she refers on several occasions. 

If Mrs Bittermann’s observations on Greek and Roman organs are far 
from complete, the fact may to some extent be excused on the ground that 
she is mainly concerned with the instrument in the Middle Ages. Yet one 
would have welcomed some allusion to Tittel’s important article, which not 
only deals very fully with the Graeco-Roman period but contains some 
valuable mediaeval references as well.! 

In her account of early mediaeval organs she refers to the works of 
Aurelian of Réomé and the pseudo-Bede (n. 3 on p. 394); she also gives a 
translation of the latter passage (p. 396). But these references have no 
independent value. The earlier portion of Aurelian’s Musica Disciplina is 


' Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzyklopddie des klassischen Altertums, 1x (1916), s. v. ‘Hydraulis.’ 
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derived almost wholly from earlier sources,’ while the pseudo-Bede, as will 
appear hereafter, comes from Cassiodorus. Many references are given to 
Merovingian and Carolingian poets, but it may well be asked how far these 
can be taken as evidence for contemporary musical practice. Also it seems 
as if Mrs Bittermann has not always rightly understood her authorities, 
For her paraphrase (pp. 404, 405) of a portion of Fortunatus’ poem on the 
procession to the Mass attributes to the poet statements which he has not 
made. The lines in question are: 
Stamina psalterii lyrico modulamine texens 
Versibus orditum carmen amore trahit. 
Hinc puer exiguis attemperat organa cannis, 
Inde senis largam ructat ab ore tubam. 
Cymbalicae voces calamis miscentur acutis 
Disparibusque tropis fistula dulce sonat; 
Tympana rauca senum puerilis tibia mulcet 
Atque hominum reparant verba canora lyram.? 


This is not a description of a choir accompanied by various instruments, 
as Mrs Bittermann would have us believe. Fortunatus, with Psalm ci 
clearly in his mind, is comparing the voices of the various singers — boys, 
young men, old men — to the instruments named in that famous Biblical 
poem. Again, the poem to which Mrs Bittermann alludes on page 405, 
note 5 * is reminiscent of the same Psalm. The lines from Sedulius Scottus’ 
poem (ii, 63, 23-24), 

Nunc variae volucres permulcent aethera cantu, 
Produnt organulis celsa trophaea novis. 


have nothing to do with the organ. The poet is describing how all Nature 
is at its best on Easter morning, and the birds form part of his picture. 
By organula are meant their beaks or throats, a conceit which Sedulius has 
borrowed from Fulgentius.* 

The account on page 406 of the singing schools founded by Pepin and 
Charlemagne is antiquated. For, though the fact is undoubted that these 
two monarchs introduced important reforms in the matter of Church 
music, the singing masters, Theodore and Benedict, who in later versions 
of the story reappear as Romanus and Petrus, belong to legend, not to 
history.’ On pages 409, 410 Mrs Bittermann names works on organ con- 


1 See M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 1 (1911), 445. 
and the references there given. Mrs Bittermann nowhere alludes to Manitius’ book. 

2 Fortunatus, ii, 8, 53 ff. 3 Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae, 11, 262, No. 15. 

4 Fulgentius, Mitologiae (ed. Helm), pp. 7, 2. 

5 An exhaustive treatment of this complicated tale and a valuable account of Church 
singing in the earlier Middle Ages will be found in Dom Rombaut van Doren’s brilliant Etude 
sur Vinfluence musicale de l'abbaye de Saint-Gall (VIIle au Xle siécle), Louvain, 1925. See 
especially chaps. 5 and 11 for the question referred to above. 
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struction by Odo, Abbot of Cluny, and Notker Balbulus. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether the musical writings going under the name of Odo 
were composed by the famous abbot. As for Notker Balbulus, the reputa- 
tion of great musician which he long enjoyed has been irretrievably blasted 
by Father van Doren, and the tract to which Mrs Bittermann alludes was 
the work of his namesake, Notker Labeo (ca. 950-1022 a.p.)!_ It is surpris- 
ing to find no mention of the tract, De organo, preserved in the eleventh 
century Paris Lat. 7202, a manuscript which also contains a version, worked 
over by another hand, of Hoger’s Musica Enchiriadis.? In her description 
of a passage from Amalarius’ De Ecclesiasticis Officiis Mrs Bittermann 
(p. 405) does not distinguish between what is Amalarius’ own and what he 
has culled from others. At least one passage has been lifted bodily by him 
from Ambrosiaster. 

Finally it should be observed that Gerbert’s friend and one-time teacher 
was Gerald of Aurillac, not Gerhard of Aurillace, as he is dubbed by Mrs 
Bittermann (p. 410). It may, too, be worth drawing attention to Gerbert’s 
method of teaching music and to his use of the monochord: 


Inde etiam musicam multo ante Galliis ignotam notissimam effecit. Cuius 
genera in monocordo disponens eorum consonantias sive simphonias in tonis 
ac semitoniis, ditonis quoque ac diesibus distinguens, tonosque in sonis rationa- 
biliter distribuens, in plenissimam notitiam redegit. (Richer, Historiae, 111, 49) * 


Among the many spurious works attributed to Bede the short Inter- 
pretatio psalterti artis cantilenae vel specierum singularum vel nominum quae 
commemorantur in psalmis, to which allusion was made at the beginning of 
this article, seems not unnaturally to have received little attention. Yet 
this opusculum merits some notice, since on inspection it turns out to be a 
glossary compiled from a famous work of a famous author.‘ 

Out of twenty-nine items twenty-five are taken wholly, and two partly, 
from Cassiodorus’ commentary on the Psalms.’ Additions from the younger 
Arnobius meet us in one of these and from Jerome in another. One gloss is 
from Arnobius alone, the other I have been unable to track to its source. 


1 See van Doren, op. cit., chap. 9, esp. 94 with n. 1. 

2 Cf. Manitius, op. cit., p. 451. 

3 Mrs Bittermann (p. 405, n. 3) appears to think that the Septuagint is the name given to 
the Hebrew O. T.; for she speaks of ‘the Greek Testament translated from the Septuagint.’ 
There are a number of misprints: on p. 391 read Ctesibius twice for Ctesibus. p. 391, n. 1 read 
Iv, 243 for x1, 243, and, similarly, on p. 404, n. 4, tv, 39 for x1, 39. p. 396, n. 1 the Cassiodorus 
reference should be Lxrx, 540A not xirx, 510A; in any case the Varia should be cited according 
to Mommsen’s edition, not according to that of Migne. On p. 400, n. 4 Elwald should be 
Ehwald, and ibid., n. 5 Theoderet should be Theodoret. 

‘ The work will be found in Patr. Lat., xcu, 1099-1102. 

5 Patr. Lat., vol. xxx. Arnobius is in vol. Lu of the same work. 
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It may be serviceable to give the lemma words in the order in which they 
appear in the pseudo-Bede together with their source: 


Psalterium Cass., pref. 4 (15B and D) 

Psalmus id., pref. 5 (15D) 

Canticum id., pref. 5 (16A) 

Psalmus id., introd. in psalm. 2 (35B) 

Framea id., psalm. 16, 14 (121B) and Arnobius, in psalm. 16 
(344A) 

Cinyra ? 

Cedrus Cass., psalm. 28, 5 (199D) 

Hermon id., psalm. 41, 9 (304B) 

Myrrha, Gutta 

Ammoniaca, 

Cassia id., psalm. 44, 9 (823C) 

Ebur id., psalm. 44, 10 (323D) 

Hyssopus id., psalm. 50, 8 (864A-B) 

Rhamnus id., psalm. 57, 9 (408A-B) 

Maceria id., psalm. 61, 3 (429D) 

Tympanum id., psalm. 80, 2 (586D) 

Aspis id., psalm. 13, 7 (105C) and 57, 4 (406D) 

Pelicanus id., psalm. 101, 7 (709C-D) 

Nycticorax ibid. (709D-710A) 

Passer id., psalm. 101, 8 (710B) 

Turtur id., psalm. 83, 3 (602A) 

Frixorium Arnobius, in psalm. 101 (470C) 

Fulica Cass., psalm. 103, 17 (735A) 

Herinacius id., psalm. 103, 18 (735B) 

Topazion id., psalm. 118, 127 (881C—D) 

Crystallum id., psalm. 147, 6 (1040C) 

Organum id., psalm. 150, 4 (1052D-1053A) 

Cymbala id., psalm. 150, 5 (1053B) 

Sela Jerome, Epist. 28 (?) and Cassiod., pref. 11 (17B); cf. also 
Augustine, in psalm. 4, 4. 


That most of the last item goes back to Jerome is certain; the references 
to the various Greek translators of the Bible is sufficient to prove that. 
Yet its abbreviated form makes it more likely that the definition was de- 
rived by the compiler of the glossary from an intermediate source. The 
presence of two Arnobius glosses is surprising; for there is no evidence that 
this author’s commentary on the Psalms was at all widely known. In the 
ninth century it was to be found in the libraries of St Riquier, Lorsch, and 
Wiirzburg.' At the present time only three manuscripts of it are known, 
two of the tenth century (Vat. palat. 160 and Augiensis CLXXXIV), and 
one of the fifteenth (Lipsiensis 155). In view of this evidence it may seem 
more probable that the glossary was put together on the Continent rather 


1 St Riquier: G. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antigui, 11, 108; Lorsch: ibid., 37, 360; 
Wiirzburg: Serapeum, vi (1845), 182. 
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than in England; but it would be rash to dogmatize.'! The popularity of 
Cassiodorus’ commentary on the Psalms is too well known to call for special 
comment, but it is perhaps worth mentioning one feature in the commen- 
tary on the Psalms falsely attributed to Bede.* In that work the commen- 
tary on each psalm is preceded by a shorter explanatio, printed in italics by 
Migne. These explanationes are in some cases taken entirely and word for 
word from Cassiodorus; in other cases passages from Cassiodorus are com- 
bined with additional matter provided by the commentator. 


1 The source of the gloss cinyra must for the present remain doubtful. The Latin Thesau- 
rus cites two passages from the Book of Maccabees and one from Eucherius. But the last 
named author is not the source of the gloss. 2 Patr. Lat., xcu1, 477-1098. 


M. L. W. LatstNeEr, 
Cornell University 
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REVIEWS 


Tueopore H. Banks, Jr., transl., Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. New York: F. §, 
Crofts & Co., 1929. Cloth. Pp. 148. 

S. O. Andrew, transl., Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. A Modern Version of the XIV 
Century Alliterative Poem in the Original Metre. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc, 
1929. Cloth. Pp. xv+105. 


Tue difficulties of making a reasonably literal translation of Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight into modern English verse which shall achieve some 
degree of artistic finish without sacrificing metrical peculiarities, and which 
shall retain an archaic flavor without the appearance of affectation, are al- 
most insuperable. The dialect is more or less obscure, and the vocabulary, 
owing to the demands of alliteration, is extraordinarily diversified. It is 
hard to find modern equivalents for some of the technical terms, especially 
in the accounts of the hunts and of the cutting up of the quarry, and in the 
descriptions of costume. The alliterative line with its strongly marked 
caesura and its jolty movement is out of harmony with modern taste, and 
the abrupt shifts to the choppy bobs and wheels are disconcerting. 

The two most recent translators of this poem have attempted to solve 
their problem in somewhat different ways. Each has made a fairly literal 
rendering of the Tolkien and Gordon text (Clarendon Press, 1925) in the 
same number of lines as the original, and with the same general arrange- 
ment of line-length, alliteration, and rhyme. Mr Banks has, however, been 
at more pains than Mr Andrew to adapt his vocabulary to modern usage, 
and to mitigate the jolting of the alliterative verse. The long line of the 
original has, as a rule, either four or five stresses and an indeterminate num- 
ber of unstressed syllables. Mr Banks decided, out of regard for the modern 
ear, never to allow more than two unstressed syllables between successive 
stresses, whereas Mr Andrew permits as many as three. Mr Banks’s long 
lines therefore flow more smoothly than Mr Andrew’s, though Mr Andrew 
reproduces more nearly the movement of the original. 

With the same purpose, doubtless, of making as readable a text as pos- 
sible, Mr Banks discards alliteration in the wheels, though he retains the 
rhyme, and undertakes only to paraphrase the meaning instead of trying to 
find a modern equivalent for every word. Mr Andrew, on the other hand, 
holds as closely as may be to the original wheels in all these respects, with a 
desperate ingenuity which not infrequently sacrifices smoothness to the 
exigencies of a tour de force. 

The earlier version of Miss Weston (in her Romance, Vision, and Satire, 
Boston, 1912) renders the long lines in alexandrines rhyming in couplets, 
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and like that of Mr Andrew — and with the same result — preserves both 
alliteration and rhyme in the wheels. These alexandrines, exactly bisected 
as they are with monotonously recurring caesural pauses, are farther away 
from the movement of the original than the lines of either of the other two 
translators. Their jog-trot becomes intolerable after a page or two. 

In the matter of vocabulary, the difference between the versions of Mr 
Banks and Mr Andrew is more marked than in the matter of rhythm. Mr 
Andrew endeavors to preserve the archaic effect of his original, in the first 
place by retaining a considerable number of obsolete words which he ex- 
plains in foot-notes, and in the second place by such pseudo-archaic ex- 
pressions as ‘eft-soons’ (p. 63), “’tis sooth’ (p. 14), ‘as e’en him beseems’ 
(p. 62), ‘bigly he strode’ (p. 61), ‘I wis’ (p. 49), ‘I wot not’ (p. 40), ‘shall I 
give you all my gets’ (p. 63). Mr Andrew is not so persistent an offender in 
this respect as Miss Weston, whose work bristles with ‘I ween’s,’ ‘ Ywis’s,’ 
‘I trow’s,’ ‘I wot’s,’ ‘eke’s,’ ‘e’en’s,’ ‘enow’s,’ ‘erst’s,’ ‘gat’s,’ ‘ta’en’s,’ and 
the like; but Mr Banks has almost entirely eliminated this sort of thing, 
and he very rarely yields to the temptation to use a Middle English word 
with little or no modification, although he contrives at the same time to 
convey the impression of quaintness which the reader expects in a modern 
rendering of a mediaeval poem. Care has to be taken not to over-refine such 
a rendering, lest it lose the spirit of the original. Whenever an inept phrase 
is encountered in Mr Banks’s version, it will pretty certainly be found that 


he is reproducing a grotesque or odd touch in his original. For example, 


Much was the warm water welling from eyes (I. 684). 
At the top, Bishop Baldwin the table begins, 

And Ywain beside him ate, Urien’s son (Il. 112 f.). 
He once had assumed in a spirit of splendor (1. 91). 


But if over-refinement in a modern version of a mediaeval poem should 
be avoided, so should the opposite extreme. It is not easy, of course, for the 
translator to decide just where to draw the line, but Mr Andrew’s version 
unquestionably leaves too much of the poem untranslated. The effect of 
his macaronics may be seen in such lines as the following: 


When that seemly sire sought from those wones (p. 27). 
(Banks: When the seemly hero set out from the city.) 


Of a burd was born to abye our trouble (p. 29). 
(Banks: Born of a Virgin to vanquish our pain.) 


The snow shower’d snell and snapéd the wild (p. 77). 
(Banks: Down shivered the snow, nipping sharply the wild beasts.) 


The Green Knight on ground graithly him dresses, 

A little he louts, to let the skin shew (p. 16). 

(Banks: With speed then the Green Knight took up his stand, 
Inclined his head forward, uncovering the flesh.) 
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The bobs and wheels present especial difficulties, which Mr Banks meets, 
as we have seen, by eschewing alliteration and by paraphrasing. Mr 
Andrew pays for his closer adherence to the original by occasionally un- 
couth phraseology, and (since he observes alliteration as well as rhyme) by 
such forced or identical rhymes as ‘reason-down’ (p. 9); ‘himself-twelve’ 
(p. 6); ‘red-laughéd’ (p. 47); ‘courtesy-merrie’ (p. 72); ‘at all-withal’ (p. 
78); ‘knight-midnight’ (p. 84); ‘way-straightway’ (p. 50). Miss Weston 
has even more difficulty with her rhymes. She permits, in the wheels, ‘hue- 
feud’ (p. 9); ‘Giles-while’ (p. 70); ‘suddenly-reply’ (p. 13); ‘themselves- 
twelve’ (p. 8); ‘win-win’ (p. 75); ‘bring-bring’ (p. 85). Sometimes she 
gives up a rhyme in despair (pp. 40, 60). Now and then the rhymes in the 
long lines are also faulty: ‘beseem-ween’ (p. 14); ‘green-green’ (pp. 31-2); 
‘stone-one-overcome’ (p. 13). Mr Banks avoids these blemishes. 

The tale is told, as every scholar knows, with a degree of skill that can 
hardly be matched in Middle English literature outside of Chaucer. There 
is every reason why it should be made accessible to the general reader in a 
competent modern version. Space will not allow further quotation to il- 
lustrate the relative poetical merits of the translations we have been con- 
sidering. All three translators are greatly hampered by the metrical 
arrangement of the original text. Mr Banks’s version is more graceful and 
more readily intelligible than Mr Andrew’s, and more accurate and less 
padded than Miss Weston’s. If his phraseology is less archaic than Mr 


Andrew’s, it is still sufficiently set off from that of our own day to reproduce 
much of the feeling of the original. All things considered, Mr Banks’s 
version seems to the present reviewer the most satisfactory, and Miss 
Weston’s the least, of the three. 


Frank E. 
Wesleyan University 


Sister Mary Josepn A.oysivs Buck, transl., and comment., S. Ambrosii de Helia et Teiunio. 
A Commentary, with an Introduction and Translation. The Catholic University of 
America: Patristic Studies. Vol. x1x. The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., 1929. Paper. Pp. xv + 233. $3.50. 


Mr Dererrart’s ‘Patristic Studies’ are here enriched by another of the 
solid and scholarly editions he has led us to expect. Sister Mary has taken 
St Ambrose’s sermons ‘De Helia et Ieiunio,’ reprinting Schenkl’s text, and 
provided them with an introduction, an excellent translation, and a pains- 
taking commentary on their sources, content, syntax and vocabulary. Full 
and accurate Indices crown the work. Like many busy prelates of later 
days, Ambrose had no hesitation in plundering his predecessors for sermon 
material; in these, he makes unblushing use of Basil (and occasionally of 
Origen), on the subject of overeating and overdrinking. It is interesting, 
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in view of modern American fashion, to find him recommending fasting to 
women, citing Esther ‘pulchrior facta ieiunio,’ because fasting ‘has made 
even women stronger through an increase of grace.’ I write this in con- 
servative Spain, where Ambrose’s counsel has made little impression as yet. 
He objected to sea-borne commerce, and boldly asserts: ‘God did not 
make the sea for navigation, but on account of the beauty of the element.’ 
An incidental observation on the judicial practice of disregarding a drunken 
man’s statements, shows a change from the earlier Roman law. These 
items will indicate the general interest of the sermons. Sister Mary has 
made a real contribution in this volume. I admire her accurate proof-read- 
ing of the numerous Greek quotations, but there are a good many misprints 
in the Latin and English. 
Upson CLARK, 
Smithsonian Institution 


CuarLes Homer Haskins, Studies in Mediaeval Culture. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930, 
Pp. viii + 295. 

Tuts latest product of the Haskins workshop bears all the characteristic 
marks which have given to its predecessors their great and deserved reputa- 
tion. Its special quality is indicated by its title. It is not a treatise on 
mediaeval culture, such as a disciple of the ‘New History’ might rashly 
have ventured upon. It is neither more nor less than what it calls itself: 
a group of studies upon separate aspects of the one theme, the intellectual 
life of that middle period of European history which is only now coming 
into its rights as a time fruitful in inspiration and suggestion for the student 
of the modern world. 

Of these twelve studies, all but three have already appeared in print but 
have been revised and readapted to the present purpose. While no effort 
has been made to force them into any artificial uniformity, there runs 
through them all a community of interest which gives to the volume a dis- 
tinct impression of unity. All are based upon Latin originals. The vernacu- 
lar appears only incidentally by way of contrast or supplement. The 
method is that made familiar by the author’s former publications. In every 
case there is a basic text or group of texts around which is gathered il- 
lustrative material contemporary and later, bearing upon the special topic 
in hand. The narrative is closely knit, free from all rhetorical decoration 
but enlivened by a gentle humor that redeems it from any effect of dulness. 

The book as a whole is intended for scholars, primarily indeed for 
scholars within its special field. This appeal is made evident by the abun- 
dance—one is almost tempted to say the superabundance — of notes criti- 
cal and expository and of quotations from the sources. Roughly speaking, 
such illustrative matter forms about one half of the volume. It bears wit- 
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ness to the patient thoroughness of research that has gone into every 
minute detail, to the breadth of scholarship that has governed the selec. 
tion, and the balanced judgment that certifies the conclusions upon con- 
troverted points. 

Especially notable is the frequent reference to problems as to which 
certainty is unwarranted in the present state of knowledge. The author is 
an inspiring teacher as well as an accomplished scholar, and the teacher’s 
quality comes out most fully in suggestions of unexplored fields awaiting 
the labor of investigation. We shall be surprised of this book does not prove 
to be a mine of wealth to younger scholars seeking for topics that will re- 
ward inquiry. 

Probably the chapters of most general interest will be the first five, which 
taken together give us most engaging pictures of student life and all that 
went with it. The general reader, whose ideas of the Middle Ages are of a 
time of universal stupidity and dulness, will be surprised at the evidences 
of humane activity reflected here. He will, perhaps, be led to ask how it 
could possibly be that these very lively human boys could grow into a class 
of intellectual dullards, how these young experimenters in the qualities of 
metals should develop minds impervious to the suggestions of a truly 
scientific method, or how this army of entertainers, traders, pilgrims and 
message-bearers could wander in and out of all corners of Europe with eyes 
blinded to the obvious facts of the world about them. The answer he will 
get here is: “They didn’t.’ We hope he will be led back to Professor 
Haskins’ earlier books on Mediaeval Science and the Renaissance of the 
Twelfth Century for further enlightenment. 

The three hitherto unpublished papers deal respectively with student 
manuals, with the Italian formulas for composition in the epistolary form, 
and with a peculiarly instructive case of persecution for Waldensian heresy 
at Rheims in 1230-31. This last is a characteristic illustration of the 
author’s purely objective attitude toward all spiritual phenomena. Burning 
of heretics was as natural to the thirteenth century as boycotting for 
‘Darwinism’ is to parts of these United States in the twentieth. It is 
interesting to note that one of the chief errors of the luckless baker of 
Rheims was precisely that of our contemporaries the Buchmanists, the 
right and duty of open and mutual confession of sins. 

The volume closes with graceful tributes to two fellow workers in the 
mediaeval field: the veteran Henry Charles Lea and Charles Gross, the 
author’s colleague and friend. 

E. EMERTON, 
Harvard University 
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Hue Hiei, Der deutsche Bauer im Mittelalter dargestellt nach den deutschen literarischen 
Quellen vom 11-15 Jahrhundert. Berlin: Paul Haupt, 1929. Pp. 176. Paper. 

Tus work is the most recent publication in the Forschungen zur Sprach- 
und Literaturwissenschaft edited by Professors Harry Maync and S. Singer 
of the University of Bern, and obviously is a product of research done in 
seminar. It may be described as a study of the spirit of protest in Old Ger- 
man literature between 1050 and 1500 against the social and economic 
grievances of the time. ‘Hart ist der Boden, hiirter ist der Herr, und heiss 
brennt die Sonne,’ is the constant refrain. A brief historical introduction 
shows that the harder condition of the mediaeval German peasant began 
at the end of the twelfth century when in Old Germany ‘die letzte grosse 
Rodungsperiode’ terminated, when the great ‘Drang nach Osten’ had spent 
its force, and the colonial lands east of the Elbe and the Inn — so long the 
place of refuge of the oppressed — had become filled with settlers. The 
author is not quite right, however, in writing that in Frankish times there 
was no peasant class. It is true that the laws do not formally recognize such 
aclass, but there is plenty of evidence of it in manorial documents like the 
Capitulare de villis and the polyptychs of Abbot Irminon and of St Rémy. 

The general economic revolution in the twelfth century provoked by in- 
crease of commerce, the growth of a money economy instead of the old 
Naturalwirtschaft, the rise of towns and the formation of the burgher class 
aggravated the lot of the peasantry. Social cleavages were more various in 
Germany than in France, where there was no ministerialis class, no im- 
pecunious wandering knights, and where the liberty and social status of 
the burgher class was greater and more assured. Several interesting cita- 
tions show how the German peasants took advantage of these cleavages, 
sometimes identifying themselves with the knights against bishop or noble, 
sometimes siding with noble or knight against the burghers, as in Wiirt- 
temberg and Baden against the cities forming the Swabian League. Wil- 
liam Tell and Arnold von Winkelried are pointed to as idealized types of 
heroic German peasants. But it seems strange that no reference is made to 
Heinrich der Teichner, the Austrian rhymer (ca. 1350, ed. T. G. Karajan, 
Vienna, 1855), lines 101 f., which are a locus classicus for portrayal of the 
peasant as a warrior. This seems to be the only important source which 
has been omitted; but Seifried Helbling might have been utilized more 
fully. Among works consulted it is odd to find no mention of Michael 
(Geschichte des deutschen Volkes), or Steinhausen (Geschichte der deutschen 
Kultur), or Schauffler (Quellenbiichlein zur Kulturgeschichte ... aus mit- 
telhochdeutschen Dichtern), the value of which is inestimable because of 
historical notes attached, and a glossary. The latter would have been a 
convenience to the reader of this book. 

JaMES WESTFALL THOMPSON, 
University of Chicago 
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Orro J. Kunnamvencn, S. J., Early Christian Latin Poets from the Fourth to the Sixth Century, 
with an Introduction, Translation, Commentary, and Notes. Chicago: Loyola University 
Press, 1929. Pp. xiv + 472. 

ALTHOUGH the growing interest in the Middle Ages has been plentifully 
illustrated of late by books of selections from Mediaeval Latin literature, no 
such works have recently been devoted to the Latin literature of the Em- 
pire, and in particular, the Christian Latin Literature that forms so im- 
portant an approach to the Middle Ages. Father Kuhnmuench, who is 
professor of Latin at St Louis University, fills the gap with the volume be- 
fore us. He has made admirable selections from Christian Latin poetry 
ranging from Juvencus to Fortunatus, with pithy and serviceable sketches 
of the different poets. The translation is accurate and sensible; the style 
wisely does not soar too high. A few of the pieces at the end of the book are 
left without translations. The notes are concerned with difficulties in con- 
struction and vocabulary; they might well have included some reference to 
the Classical models followed by the Christian poets. The book may be 
profitably used in college courses and will also be serviceable for graduate 
students of mediaeval literature who would gain in short order and through 
examples rather than through other people’s descriptions an idea of certain 
literary developments, such as the Biblical Epic, which cannot be under- 
stood without an acquaintance with these forerunners of the Middle Ages. 


E. K. Rano, 
Harvard University 


Karl Langosch, ed., Asinarius und Rapularius. (Sammlung Mittelateinischer Texte heraus- 

gegeben von Alfons Hilka, No. 10), Heidelberg, 1929. Pp. xii+- 108. RM. 5.50. 
Asrnarivs and Rapularius, the elegiac comedies from which the Brothers 
Grimm took their stories of the Ass and the Turnip, are here edited by Dr 
Langosch in a fashion worthy of his master, Karl Strecker. Of previous 
editions, the most noteworthy is that by Johannes Bolte in 1918, but it is 
surpassed by the present work. The author has himself collected the 
available manuscripts, grouped them in classes and used their testimony 
discreetly in the formation of the text. In the case of Asinarius and the 
original version of Rapularius, the manuscripts fall into two main classes; 
the text of the second version of Rapularius depends upon a single source. 
The introduction includes valuable remarks on metre, grammar and style. 
The notes contain reference to imitations of Classical authors, notably, as 
one might expect, Ovid. The presence of Ovid might have been noted in 
the hemistich quisquis fuit ille deorum (Asinarius 35 and 95= Met., i. 32). 
As for the date and provenience of the works, they were written, according 
to Dr Langosch, in South Germany about 1200. 


E. K. Rano, 
Harvard University 
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Victav Novorn¢, Ceské Déjiny, Dilur., Cést 11. Prague: Jan Laichter, 1929. Illustrated. 
Pp. 1085. Paper. 


Ir 1s almost eighteen years since Professor Novotny brought out the first 
volume of his Czech History.! The second volume followed the first within a 
year. These two volumes covered the period from the beginnings until the 
accession of Pfemysl I (1197). The long delay in the publication of the third 
volume is to be explained by the fact that much of his time was spent on the 
preparation of his monumental Life and Teaching of Master John Hus in 
collaboration with Dr Vlastimil Kybal.?- The third volume carries the story 
to the middle of the thirteenth century. Professor Rudolf Urbanek has 
written two volumes (part 111) on the Age of Podébrad (1438-1457). The 
plan of the whole would evidently call for one more volume on the Pfemys- 
lids, to 1316, and part 11, of two or more volumes, covering the reigns of 
the Luxemburg monarchs, John, Charles IV, Vaclav, and Sigismund, the 
last three of whom were emperors of the Holy Roman Empire: Because of 
the fact that this latter is a period in which Novotny is particularly at 
home, we look forward to the forthcoming volumes with keen anticipation. 

The present volume begins with an extended treatment of social and 
economic conditions in Bohemia in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
tributum pacis, the statuta Conradi, the founding of the many Cistercian, 
Benedictine, and Premonstratensian monasteries, and a survey of the life of 
the religious Ludmilla. The Ludmilla legends are assigned to the first half 
of the twelfth century (pp. 1-214). The rest of the book treats exclusively 
the eventful years of the reigns of Pfemysl I and Vaclav I. The repeated 
shifting of allegiance of Ptemysl to take advantage of every possible op- 
portunity to strengthen his dynasty and the position of the Bohemian 
crown is considered in full detail. He was ambitious and realized the 
strategic importance of his position. The Bohemian crown certainly gained 
in prestige under his rule. 

The dispute of Bishop Andrew, who, before being Bishop cf Prague, had 
been royal chancellor, with Piemysl, analogous in many ways to that be- 
tween Thomas 4 Becket and Henry II, is shown to have been more the re- 
sult of local conditions of property ownership and divided jurisdiction than 
a repercussion on Bohemian soil of the prolonged struggle between the 
Church and the Empire in the rest of Europe. Novotny has amassed a 
great amount of carefully sifted data concerning the economic organization 
of the clergy and its effects upon the people, the nobility, and the crown. 


1 V. Novotny, Ceské Déjiny, Dilu 1., Cast 1., Od nejstarSich Dob do Smrti Kntete Oldficha, 
Prague, 1912. Dilur., Cast ., Od Béetislava I do PFemysla I, Prague, 1913. Pp. 782, 1214. 

? V. Novotny, M. Jan Hus, Zivot a Dtlo 2 vols., Prague, 1919, 1921; VI. Kybal, M. Jan 
Hus, Uéent, 2 vols., Prague, 1923, 1926. 

R. Urbanek, Ceské Déjiny, Dilu ut., Cast 1. a Vék Podébradsky, Prague, 1915, 1918. 
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Novotny contends that though the Church may be said to have gained in 
the struggle against the secular lords, reaching back over more than a 
century, yet its gain, through privilegia and libertates ab introitu, in inde- 
pendence from the nobles, was almost nullified by the assumption on the 
part of the king of the prerogatives and jurisdiction of the nobility. 

The second half of the reign of Pfemysl I covers the period of his dealings 
with Emperor Frederick I and the negotiations leading up to the betrothal 
of Frederick’s son Henry to the princess Agnes, daughter of Piemysl, 
Diplomatic relations of the Bohemian kings in this period with the Empire, 
the Roman curia, the kings of England, France, and Denmark, and the 
German princes are closer and more considerable than even the specialist 
in mediaeval history generally realizes. Novotny has used the sources, e. g. 
C. J. Erben’s Regesta diplomatica Bohemiae et Moraviae' and G. Friedrich’s 
Codex diplomaticus et epistolaris Regni Bohemiae,? as well as the Regesta 
Imperii, so thoroughly as to bring into true perspective the actual place oc- 
cupied by thirteenth-century Bohemia among the states of Europe. 

The dominant and manifold influence exercised by the Church in its 
various branches upon the life of the Bohemian nation is recognized at 
every turn. Novotny promises to treat the matter of the alleged Germaniza- 
tion of Bohemia under Vaclav I in the forthcoming fourth volume. The 
text closes with an excursus on the oft-reported battle between Tartars and 
Bohemians at Olomouc in 1241 which shows that there is no historical 
evidence for such a battle, and explains the later account of it in chronicles 
as due to a confusion of a battle against the Comanni of 1253-54 with the 
earlier and more serious invasion of the Mongols. A very complete genea- 
logical table of the Piemyslids (894-1346) is appended. It is to be hoped 
that the present growth in popularity of the Slavic languages will proceed 
rapidly enough to make it possible for such a fine example of historical 
science as this work of Novotny’s to come into general reference use in 


this country. 


1 Ed. C. J. Erben and J. Emler, 6 vols., Prague, 1855-1892. Covers period from 600 to 


1346. 
2 Ed. Gustav Friedrich, 2 vols. and Appendix, Prague, 1904-1912. Covers period from 


805 to 1230. 


S. Harrison THomson, 
Huntington Library 
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Padres Benedictinos de Silos, Antiphonarium Mozarabicum de la Catedral de Leén, Leén, 1928. 
Pp. Ixiii, + 245. Pes. 25. 

Germ4n Prado, 0.S.B., Historia del Rito Mozdrabe y Toledano, Santo Domingo de Silos, 1928. 
Pp. 121. Pes. 5. 

Idem, Manual de Liturgia Hispano-V isigética 0 Mozdérabe, Madrid: Editorial Voluntad, 1927. 
Pp. 315. Pes. 4. 

Justo Pérez de Urbel, O.S.B., San Eulogio de Cérdoba, Madrid: Editorial Voluntad, 1928. 
Pp. 456. Pes. 7.50. 


TuesE four books, all of different types, represent the contributions to the 
study of the Mozarabic liturgy made in the past two years by the Monastery 
of Santo Domingo de Silos. The first, which is a good transcription of the 
celebrated Antiphonary of King Wamba of the Leén Cathedral Archives 
presented in very satisfactory form, supplies a text of primary importance 
for the study of the Mozarabic use. The Mozarabic Sacramentary, Liber 
Ordinum, Lectionary, Psalter, and various minor texts have been available 
for some time in more or less satisfactory editions, but the Antiphonary, of 
which the Leén manuscript is the best, has remained completely unknown. 
This edition, published at the expense of the Bishop of Leén, Ilmo. Sr. D. 
José Alvarez Miranda, is edited by the Benedictines of Silos and prefaced 
by their abbot, Rmo. P. D. Luciano Serrano, who presents arguments of 
the greatest interest in connection with the date of the manuscript. 

The Antiphonary has generally been assigned to the sixth decade of the 
eleventh century, but according to the proof brought forth by Padre Ser- 
rano in the Introduction ' it seems more likely to be the work of the tenth 
century. The manuscript was written for an abbot Ikila or Ikilanus. On 
fol. 349v of the Becerro of the Cathedral of Leén there is a donation of June 
26, 917 made by an abbot Iquila to the convent of Santago in Leén which 
mentions among other gifts an Antiphonary and other liturgical manu- 
scripts. In another donation of 927 ? his name is found, as well as in docu- 
ments of 947, 948, and 949: he was still living in 960. The theory that the 
manuscript is of this period is supported by internal liturgical evidence. 
San Pelayo was martyred in 925, and although his feast was celebrated in 
Leén from 930 onward it became more popular during the reign of Ramiro 
III (967-980), when the relics of the saint were translated from Cérdoba to 
Leén by the bishop Velasco (966-969). Now the name of San Pelayo was 
not included in the original calendar of the Antiphonary, but was added in a 
different hand. There is no recognition of San Isidoro, whose relics were 
translated from Sevilla to Leén in 1063, although his name appears in the 
961 calendar of Cérdoba, the 976 MS. of Albelda, the 994 MS. of San 


1 Pages x1-x1v. 2 Bercerro of Leén, f. 379. 
* Florez, Espaita Sagrada, xxxu, 251-258. 
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Millan and in all eleventh century calendars. As further arguments against 
the 1069 date are brought up the facts that on fol. 1 is found the monogram 
of Fernando I ({1065), and on fol. 6v the monogram of his queen, Dofa 
Sancha (+1067) with those of his sons, Alfonso VI and Garcia. Just as the 
date of 1069 on fol. 26r has been made to furnish the year of the copying 
of the manuscript, the reference to King Wamba on fol. 25v has been made 
the basis of an assertion that the text reproduces an Antiphonary of his 
reign: however, Padre Serrano points out that the gathering which contains 
these leaves (foll. 20-27) is not an essential part of the manuscript, as it 
contains only astronomical and other tables, that it is in a later script, and 
was probably inserted in the manuscript in 1069. In view of this array of 
facts the change in dating seems justified. 

The edition deals only with the text of the manuscript, for, although 
musically it is one of the richest of the Middle Ages, it is noted in the Visi- 
gothic neums that are still undecipherable. There is a brief description, 
with an indication of the colours, of all the miniatures, and six good full- 
page plates. As a piece of bookmaking it is very satisfactory, but for work- 
ing purposes the lines are a little long to follow easily; it would have been 
more useful, although less ornamental, had it been printed in double col- 
umns a little more widely spaced. The contents require no comment, as it 
is certain that the publication will be consulted with keen interest by all 
students of the Mozarabic liturgy. 

R. P. German Prado, already known to readers of SPecuLUM through 
his article Mozarabic Melodics, which appeared in the April 1928 issue (note 
also SPECULUM, Iv [1929], 145), contributes two historical studies that sup- 
plement one another. The first, Historia del Rito Mozdrabe y Toledano, 
written for the seventh centenary celebration of Toledo Cathedral, gives a 
brief history of the rite from its origin to the present day, while the second, 
Manual de Liturgia Hispano-Visigética 0 Mozdrabe, is a sort of popular 
encyclopaedia of the rite that will prove useful for reference. 

In his Historia Padre Prado discusses the origin of the Mozarabic liturgy, 
the contributions made to it by San Isidoro, San Ildefonso, and their con- 
temporaries, the influence of the Spanish Councils, and the general develop- 
ment up to the eleventh-century suppression. There is a brief account of 
the attempts at restoration of the rite, the Chapel of Santa Maria de 
Aniago, the Mozarabic Chapels of Toledo and Salamanca, the work of 
Lorenzana, and finally the modern interest and the actual canonical situa- 
tion. A second and much shorter section of twenty pages describes the 
Romano-Toledan rite as distinguished from the Mozarabic, with chapters 
on the Mass, the ritual, and the music of this use. The book is distinctly 
convenient, as it brings together much historical information from scattered 
sources: however, much of the reader’s time would be saved if the references 
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were more frequent and complete. The Manual is arranged in quite another 
manner, as it endeavours, not to sketch historical development, but to give 
a general reconstruction in popular form of the liturgy at a period when it 
was still the national use of Spain. As an introduction there is the briefest 
sketch of the history, of the literary forms of the rite, and of the churches 
and their furnishings. Part 1 contains a study of the Mass, with the text 
of the Easter liturgy, printed in double columns in Latin and Spanish, as 
illustration. Part m1 is devoted to the sacraments, Baptism, Confirmation, 
Penance, Unction, Matrimony, and Holy Orders, with a discussion of some 
of the more occasional offices connected with persons and things, while 
Part 1v studies the Office, with illustrative texts as in the section given 
to the Mass, the office of the dead, and the music of the rite with nine 
pages of illustrations. The Manual is well presented except for the illustra- 
tions, which are not photographs: modern drawings will never reproduce 
mediaeval manuscripts and ivories satisfactorily, but here they are clearly 
used in the interests of economy, and it is, after all, something to have a 
book of this sort sell for 65 cents. Unfortunately the printer has raised 
havoc with some of the captions, so that the illustration of San Juan de 
Bafios (p. 50) masquerades as San Baudilio de Berlanga, while the proper 
description of Bafios is placed below the interior view of San Miguel de 
Escalada (p. 110). The order of the pages of music has been badly jumbled 
as well; for the reader’s convenience, the correct sequence is pp. 297, 298, 
299, 304, 300, 296, 301, 302, and 303. 

The fourth of these books, San Eulogio de Cérdoba, by R. P. Justo Pérez 
de Urbel, is popular in its presentation, but is none the less interesting be- 
cause of the light that it throws on the church in Cérdoba in the ninth 
century. Soundly but not visibly documented, it presents a vivid picture 
of one of the most interesting periods of the mediaeval history of the most 
extraordinary of western countries. Padre Pérez is thoroughly acquainted 
with documents of the Mozarabic liturgy and has already presented an 
interesting study of the origin of the Mozarabic hymns:!' the references 
which he makes to the rite in this excellent life of San Eulogio, although of 
necessity incidental, are accurate and of interest for their presentation of 
the use of certain texts. The other points of the book cannot be mentioned 
here, but it is, on the whole, distinctly good as an example of accurate and 
yet readable popularization of mediaeval history. 


' Origen de los Himnos Mozérabes (Bordeaux, 1926). 


Water Morr Jr, 
Harvard University 
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Warner Scuwann, ed., Laurentii Vallae de Falso Credita et Ementita Constantini Donctione 
Declamatio. Leipzig: Teubner, 1928. Pp. xxiv + 82. 


Dr Scuwaun has here paid a pious tribute to the memory of that pictur. 
esque figure of the Renaissance, Laurentius Valla, in the publication of the 
first complete critical edition of his famous Declamatio on the Donation 
of Constantine the Great, written in 1440. The work has at various 
times been translated into English, French, German, and Italian; but the 
text has heretofore received, generally speaking, little more than cursory 
attention. 

The Praefatio discusses the several manuscripts in which the Declamatio 
occurs and their interrelation, supplying some notice of the three earliest 
printed editions of the sixteenth century. Codex Vaticanus 5314, dated 
1451, is from the hand of an ignorant but careful scribe and apparently 
stands closer to the original than any other. The undigested learning pos- 
sessed by the copyist of Cod. Ottobonianus 2075, a document which is finely 
illuminated and contains a personal likeness of Valla, has often led him into 
serious pitfalls. His attempts at emendation are frequently misplaced. 
Cod. Lucanus 582, closely related to the latter version, bears the imprint of 
careful emendation by several hands. Six of Valla’s works were found 
originally in Cod. Urbinas 337; but the text of the Declamatio has so suf- 
fered at the hands of ancient dissenters from its views that merely a few 
fragments of the beginning and the ending are extant. 

Ulrich Von Hutten’s edition, a sound and scholarly work, but for some 
reason showing various omissions from the text, appeared in 1517. But 
its mistakes are very few, and here and there, where all the MSS are in 
error, the true reading has been restored. An anonymous edition, published 
in 1520, has little to commend it. There are many discrepancies between 
it and the codices. And, as Dr Schwahn intimates, not only is the editor 
dull, uncritical, and quite unfitted for his task, but in one place he intro- 
duces an interpolation which proves him quite harebrained. The first com- 
plete printed edition of Valla (Basel, 1540) contains a Declamatio the text 
of which agrees in the main with Hutten’s, but restores two of his omitted 
passages. 

It is strange to find that Dr Schwahn makes no use or even mention of 
later editions of the Declamatio, as those of Schard (Basel, 1566), Bonneau 
(Paris, 1879), and particularly Coleman (Yale University Press, 1922). 
This last is a critical edition, with notes and translation, which at the time 
of its publication was designated by the discriminating critic of The Lon- 
don Times as ‘eminently scholarly.’ Though Coleman’s text is constructed 
almost solely on the basis of the Vatican codex and Hutten’s edition, it is4 
sound and thoughtful piece of work, and in a few places is undoubtedly 
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successful in restoring Valla’s true reading where Dr Schwahn seemingly 
has failed. Coleman’s edition also supplies a practically complete series 
of references to Valla’s frequent citations from ancient authors sacred and 
profane. Dr Schwahn’s notes furnish many of these, it is true, but several 
he appears to have been unable to identify. 

However, the text is a highly satisfactory one, established with extreme 
care and patience, and should be of service to many students in reaching a 
better understanding of this brilliant but all too little read littérateur of the 
fifteenth century. 

A. D. Fraser, 
Alfred University 


Rosert Francis SeyBovt, transl., Renaissance Student Life. The Paedologia of Petrus Mosel- 
lanus, translated from the Latin by Robert Francis Seybolt, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. University of Illinois Press. 1927. Cloth. Pp. xix + 100. 


Perer ScuapeE, of Bruttig on the Moselle, was Professor of Greek at 
Leipzig for the seven years before his death in 1524 at the age of 30 or 31. 
Disturbed by the Latin jargon spoken by his pupils — for Latin was then 
the obligatory language of the campus — he composed a series of student 
dialogues in a purer style than that of earlier manuals. We have long since 
abandoned trying to improve the colloquial language of undergraduates; 
but these dialogues have an independent value in the light they throw on 


student life and interests in Renaissance Germany. The need of money 
from home, complaints about compulsory chapel and fasting, abuse of in- 
quisitive proctors and other familiar topics form the subject matter. Mr 
Seybolt has turned the dialogues into English that is a mixture of col- 
loquial and formal, like the original, has provided a good introduction, and 
has marshaled an imposing battery of bibliographical lists and annotations; 
Latin authors in general are not cited from modern texts (we even have a 
reference to ‘Martianus Minucius Felix Capella’), and the Greek quota- 
tions are practically all marred by misprints; however, that will mean little 
to the students and professors of education, who, we hope, will read the book 
with care, for it is a useful and illuminating piece of work. At the end, 
Mr Seybolt has reprinted an amusing Latin-Fle »ish school dialogue of 
about 1500, with an English translation. 
Cuartes Upson Ciark, 
Smithsonian Institution 
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Speculum Religionis: Being Essays and Studies in Religion and Literature from Plato tp 
Von Hiigel, with an Introduction by F. C. Burkitt, F.B.A.; presented by the Members of the 
Staff of University College, Southampton, to their President, Claude G. Montefiore, M.A, 
D.D., D.Litt. Oxford: Clar. Press, 1§29. Pp. 216. Cloth. $7.00. 


Tuts collection of essays may be appropriately noticed in SpecuLuM, if only 
because of its title. The eminent scholar, too, in whose honor it is published 
— Dr Claude G. Montefiore — though not primarily a mediaevalist, has 
produced studies of Jewish thought which are by no means without relation 
to the intellectual history of the Middle Ages. But of the nine papers in the 
volume only two fall properly within the field of this journal: that on ‘The 
Religion of the Gallo-Romans,’ by Mr H. W. Lawton, which is at least 
relevant for its bearing on the mythological background of Celtic saga and 
romance; and that on ‘Byrhtferth of Ramsey and the Anonymous Life of 
St Oswald,’ by Professor S. J. Crawford. 

Mr. Lawton’s essay is an interesting attempt to summarize and inter- 
pret the essential facts about the divinities of ancient Gaul. While there is 
little that is absolutely new either in the material presented or in the 
author’s observations, the treatment of the subject is, for its length, one of 
the best available. The paper is also fairly well documented, though the 
references are insufficient as a guide to earlier discussion. One misses, for 
example, in connection with the suggestion that Mars and Mercury rep- 
resented different aspects of a single Celtic god, any mention of Jullian’s 
similar argument published in 1902 in the Revue des Etudes Anciennes, tv 
(1902), 101 ff. Again, in connection with the Matres or Matronae (whose 
cult is treated very briefly even for the limited scale of the essay), there is no 
reference to Ihm’s important monograph in the Bonner Beitrdge, uxxxim 
(1887). And in the much fuller discussion of the Tarvos Trigaranus, where 
Mr Lawton sets forth in some detail the theory of Salomon Reinach, he 
might well have included the recent study of Czarnowski in the Revue 
Celtique, xi11 (1925), 1 ff. In general the essay cannot be depended upon 
for an adequate indication of opinion or for citation of authorities on mat- 
ters of controversy. But the survey of Gaulish religion as a whole, with which 
Mr Lawton is really concerned, is excellent. The assimilation of Celtic 
gods to Roman — reflected in the familiar interpretatio Romana — is very 
well treated; and the general theory of progress from animism with multi- 
tudinous daemons or spirits, through the stages of a pantheon and of 
syncretism, to the monotheism of Christian Gaul imposes an orderly de- 
velopment, almost a simple one, upon the innumerable facts, obscure and 
loosely related, of the ancient records. If the statement of the matter 
seems almost too simple, Mr Lawton might point out that he had not the 
space to allow for exceptions and complications. One may question, how- 
ever, whether he does not distinguish too confidently between divinities of 
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Celts and pre-Celts, assigning fertility gods to the latter and gods of war 
and culture to the former; or whether the development of a pantheon of 
greater, personal gods was so largely the product of classical influence as he 
implies. 
ite Crawford’s paper deals with the Anglo-Saxon monk Byrht- 

ferth of Ramsey, whose Proemium super Bedam De Temporibus was edited 
by Professor Forsey in SpecuLum, 111 (1928), 505 ff. It is an attempt to 
show that Byrhtferth was the author of the latin Vita Oswaldi Archiepiscopi 
Eboracensis, and the evidence is found mainly in a comparison of the 
vocabulary and style of the Vita with that of Byrhtferth’s Manual. The 
argument is reasonable and the conclusion seems very probable, though 
the reviewer is not familiar enough with the artificial Latin of the tenth 
century to feel sure in every case of the significance of parallel passages. 
A thorough investigation of ‘Euphuism,’ both Latin and English, in the 
late Anglo-Saxon period has yet to be made, and in such a study Professor 
Crawford’s article, as well as his edition of the Manual, will have to be 
taken into account. 

F. N. Rosinson, 

Harvard University 


Kemp Malone and Martin B. Ruud, edd., Studies in English Philology, a Miscellany in 
honor of Frederick Klaeber. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1929. 
Cloth. Pp. x + 486. $7.50. 


Ir THERE is much to be said against the learned miscellany as the peculiar 
bane of bibliographers, there can be only one opinion as to the high dis- 
tinction of the scholar in whose honor this handsome volume has been is- 
sued. Professor Klaeber’s edition of Beowulf is one of the outstanding 
achievements of scholarship in America. The extent of his scholarly activi- 
ties in the fields of Old and Middle English is impressively revealed by the 
nine pages of bibliography which conclude the present volume. 

The miscellany contains thirty-eight separate articles, which vary in 
length from two pages to thirty. The list of contributors includes the names 
of distinguished scholars in Europe as well as in America. The matter is 
necessarily miscellaneous, ranging from a linguistic study of ‘Old West 
Germanic and Old Norse’ to an essay on English prose style in the seven- 
teenth century; but nearly four-fifths of the volume is devoted to matters 
mediaeval or pre-mediaeval, and eighteen of the articles, comprising some 
two hundred pages, deal with Old English. Of these eighteen, ten are con- 
cerned, as is highly fitting, in a Klaeber Festschrift, with the Beowulf. 

The nature of the volume precludes the possibility of a detailed review. 
Such a review would fill many pages, and would be beyond the competence 
of any single reviewer. As the names of the contributors and the character 
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of the two editors would lead one to expect, the book maintains a high 
level of sound scholarship; but none of the contributions stand out as of 
exceptional significance. Since the plan of the volume has allowed but a 
very limited space to each contributor, the result was necessarily scholar- 
ship of detail rather than of far-reaching conclusions. 

The Mediaeval Academy of America has already honored Professor 
Klaeber by making him one of its fellows. All of its members must rejoice 
that the University of Minnesota has paid so fine a tribute to so fine a 
scholar at the conclusion of thirty-five years of distinguished service. 


R. K. Root, 
Princeton University 


Karu Vosster, Medieval Culture. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Two vols., 
pp. x + 354+ 454. Cloth. $8.00. 


Tuis is a very good translation, by William Cranston Lawton, of Vossler’s 
Die gittliche Komédie, long known and highly prized. It is made, not from 
the more familiar first edition (1907) of the original, but from the second, 
which shows considerable divergence in the interpretation of the Purgatorio 
and the Paradiso. The new version has been revised by the competent 
hand of Dino Bigongiari; and Dr J. E. Spingarn has added, under the 
modest caption of ‘Bibliographical Note,’ forty big pages of admirable 
critical material — restricted, it is true, to English titles, but covering, in 
addition to General Works, the fields of Mediaeval Religion, Mediaeval 
Thought, Mediaeval Literature, and Dante. To some extent, then, it is a 
new book that comes to us under the new name. 

How far that name is justified may be inferred from the fact that the 
whole first volume is devoted to a portrayal and explanation of the civiliza- 
tion of Dante’s day. An Introduction to Dante and his Times is, indeed, the 
appropriate subtitle of our treatise. ‘The Religious Background,’ ‘The 
Philosophical Background,’ and ‘The Ethical and Political Background’ 
are the three great themes of Tome 1, and each of them calls for a long 
course of exploration. For the first topic the author goes back even to the 
ancient Babylonians and Egyptians; for the second, to the Orphics and the 
Pythagoreans; for the third, to Plato and Aristotle. And very little is 
omitted on the way. Professor Vossler’s mind is primarily metaphysical, 
and his concern is mainly with backgrounds, whether he be engaged in the 
exposition of Dante, as in Die philosophischen Grundlagen zum ‘siissen 
neuen Stil,’ or in the study of language, as in Geist und Kultur in der Sprache; 
for he is a trusted guide in both these seemingly incompatible disciplines. 

As a prelude to the Background volume, we are offered a comparison of 
Goethe’s Faust and Dante’s Divine Comedy. ‘Only we Germans,’ Vossler 
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declares, ‘have a thoroughly personal, naive, and equally eminent poet to 
set beside the great Italian. And since Faust has come to be our loftiest and 
most cherished creation, and because we flatter ourselves that we are 
moderately familiar with it, we have a right to hope that we may approach 
the Divine Comedy with a prepared mind.” Comparisons being in order, it 
would be interesting (had one the time) to compare Vossler’s comparison 
with Santayana’s, which includes also Lucretius. 

Like Santayana, Vossler is an esthetician; and perhaps the most personal 
chapters of the second tome are those called ‘Dante as Artist’ and ‘The 
Commedia as a work of Art.’ Even this volume, however, which is specif- 
ically Dante’s, is by no means devoid of Background; in fact, it falls into 
two nearly equal parts: “The Literary Background of the Divine Comedy’ 
and ‘The Poetry of the Divine Comedy.’ In theory, though not always in 
practice, Vossler is a devotee of Croce. 

On the whole, Die géttliche Komédie would seem to have proved its right 


to the appellation Medieval Culture. 
C. H. GRANDGENT, 
Harvard University 


Maroaret Wartie, ed., The Middle English Lai le Freine, edited with a Study of the Date and 
Dialect of the Poem and its Analogues (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, x, 3). 
Northampton, Mass., 1929. Paper. Pp. xxii+ 27. $0.75. 


MippLe-Enc.isH literature has been well served by the publication of 
Miss Wattie’s competent edition of the charming early fourteenth-century 
translation of Marie’s lai: le Fraisne. The text is based on photostats of 
the unique Auchinlech MS. and advances in accuracy of detail over that 
of Varnhagen, whose variants are noted. Is it worth while recording all of 
Weber’s wrong readings of the MS.? Likewise a general question of editorial 
practice is whether the very common custom of indicating the scribal dis- 
tinction between u and » (e. g. to print MS. vp rather than up) serves any 
real purpose beyond illustrating a paleographic commonplace. The dis- 
tinction between long and round s, for example, is quite regularly ignored 
except in strictly diplomatic reproductions, usually prepared for rather 
special purposes where paleographic detail is of considerable importance; 
even here really difficult points can only be settled by the inspection of 
photostats — consider the cheapness and convenience of modern photo- 
stasis — or the manuscript itself. In other words, Middle-English paleog- 
raphy cannot be satisfactorily taught by means of printers’ types, and 
what is sorely needed, is a ME. paleographic atlas going far beyond Skeat’s 
useful Twelve Facsimiles (Oxford, 1892). 

Miss Wattie’s Introduction gives a good orientation in the dialect and 
analogues of the story. In the analysis of the language, a graphically 
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clearer distinction between the dialect of the unknown author and that of 
the Northern (hardly NW. Midland) scribe would have brought together 
and emphasized the northern 3d sg. pres. ind. —s, pr. ppl. —and (add 
sikeand to wepeand), the northern orthographic v for w (p. x, n. 26), sh- 
vs. h— forms of the fem. pron., th— vs. h— forms of the 3d pl. pron., as 
well as the spellings fram (invar.), knaweleche, lat (7ON. ldta vs. OE. létan, 
and perhaps ygoven, pp. to give. P. vii, n. 6 add ‘souchy’ vs. ordinary ME, 
souche(n). P. x (§6): it may be open to question whether graid, pp., prop- 
erly belongs with the reduced ichil and the contracted schust; graithed, pp., 
is no doubt the more ordinary form, but graid is by no means unique and 
may well represent ON. greidd-r, pp. to greida, rather than a mere con- 
traction of ME. graithed. 

The discussion of analogues follows Warnke in the main, but might not a 
fuller discussion of the more detailed relationship between Marie’s poem 
and ME translation have advantageously occupied some of the space 
devoted to the sketch of the analogues, especially since the latter are so 
adequately presented in Warnke’s Introduction? On p. xvi the inference 
borne by the mention of Aucassin et Nicolette should be modified at least by 
a reference to J. R. Reinhard, ‘The Literary Background of the Chante- 
fable,’ SpecuLuMm, 1 (1926), 157 ff. 

The Notes (p. 13) deal with the few textual cruxes. If bite (1. 91) means 
‘be it,’ it should perhaps be taken as standing for ‘be to,’ i. e. “be (it) to each 
woman’ rather than as an anagrammatic shuffling of letters. MS. swhe 
(1. 267) should probably be restored sw (i) pe, not sw (it) he; the h quite likely 
arose from a blurred or defective b. MS. y louz (1. 280) is glossed under love 
vb. as ‘Ist sg. pres.?’ ; in the Notes ylovi (d) is preferred. The French text 
(Il. 271 ff.) does not help, but, even if one excludes the possibility of ‘I love 
{to see) wealth in (the hands of) goodness (i. e. the abbess),’ to assume an 
inadvertent dropping of —d seems at least as difficult as Zupitza’s yleve 
‘glaubet’ (better ‘glaube,’ since imper. pl. is —ep, as herknep), which 
demands no more emending than ‘bite’> ‘be to’ above. 

Under § 4 (Lais bretons) of the Bibliography (p. xxi) Miss Wattie might 
well have given a blanket reference to Warnke’s more complete bibliog- 
raphy, noted Bruce, as she does, and gone on to assemble references to the 
numerous items that have appeared since 1925. In that year Warnke, 
for seminar use, issued under the title Vier Lais (Halle: Niemeyer, 1925) a 
diplomatic text of Marie’s General Prologue, Bisclavret, Chevrefeuil, 
Lanval and Laiistic from Brit. Mus. MS. Harley 978; here, too, could have 
been noted Ezio Levi's edition of Elidue (cited p. xviii, n. 72), especially 
distinguished for its important study of the tale of the husband with two 
wives and notes richly illustrating the realia of the poem. Note also 
Axel Ahlstrom, ‘Marie de France et les Lais Narratifs,’ Kungl. Vetenskaps- 
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och Vitterhets-Samhdllet, Handlingar, 3d Ser., vol. Xx1x (Géteborg, 1925), 
No. 3, pp. 37. 

In 1926 appeared two important critical reviews of Warnke®: E. 
Brugger, Zs. f. franz. Spr. u. Lit., xx, 116-155, and O. Schultz-Gora, Zs. 
f. Roman. Philol., xivi, 314-325, followed in 1927 by Brugger, ‘Eigenna- 
men in den Lais der Marie de France,’ Zs. f. franz. Spr. u. Lit., xurx, 201- 
252, 381-484; E. Hoepffner, ‘La Tradition Manuscrite des Lais de Marie 
de France,’ Neophilologus, x11, 1-10, 85-96; J. Loth, ‘Le Lai de Biscla- 
vret,’ Revue Celtique, xi1v (1927), 300-307; “Le Lai de l’Oiselet’, ed. R. 
Weeks in Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis 
(Paris, 1927), pp. 341 ff.; Fr. Hiller, Tydorel, ein Lai der Marie de France 
(Rostock diss., 1927); and M. Wilmotte, Romania, Lu, 353-355, who ad- 
duces evidence pointing: (1) to Marie’s tendency to borrow; (2) to putative 
borrowings from Chrétien, whom she would, therefore, have followed, not 
preceded. 

In 1928 Joseph Bédier published a substantial and valuable study on 
‘La Tradition Manuscrite du Lai de l’Ombre; Réflexions sur |’Art d’éditer 
les Anciens Textes,’ Romania, Liv, 161-196, 321-356, while Miss E. 
Margaret Grimes issued a much-needed edition, The Lays of Desiré, Grae- 
lent and Melion (New York, Institute of French Studies). S. Pellegrini’s 
‘I Lais Portoghesi del Codice Vaticano Lat. 7182,’ Archivum Romanicum, 
x11 (1928), 303-317, revives interest in a field once cultivated by the late 
Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos, whose ‘Lais de Bretanha: Capitulo 
inedito do Cancioneiro da Ajuda,’ Revista Lusitana, v1 (1900), 1-43, is, by 
the way, not noted by Warnke. Too recent, of course, for Miss Wattie to 
have included are A. H. Krappe, ‘The Celtic Provenance of The Lay of 
Tydorel,’ Mod. Lang. Rev., xxiv (1929), 200-204; E. Nagel, ‘Marie de 
France als dichterische Persénlichkeit,’ Roman. Forschungen, xxiv (1929), 
628 ff.; and S. Foster Damon, ‘Marie de France: Psychologist of Courtly 
Love,’ Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass’n, xt1v (December, 1929), 968-996, where 
Marie’s careful juxtaposition of the lays and their contrasting characters 
is pointed out and elaborately analyzed. 

The volume ends with a complete and well-made Glossary. Under ‘oway’ 
the note promised for the rare and interesting variant ‘owy’ (I. 302) is 
missing, but see Introduction, p. viii, ll. 10-12, for discussion. 

Miss Wattie has performed, as suggested at the outset, a most useful 
service, and the series to which she contributes is to be congratulated in 
continuing to make generally available short ME. literary texts heretofore 
accessible only in periodicals or old editions. 

F. P. Macoun, Jr, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


Under this heading Specu.vum will list the titles of all books and mono- 
graphs on mediaeval subjects as soon as they are received from author 
or publisher. In many cases the titles here listed will be reviewed in a 
future issue. 

Arthuriana (Proceedings of the Arthurian Society), Vol. 1. Oxford: Blackwell, 1929. Paper, 
Pp. 69. 

R. Byron, The Byzantine Achievement. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1929. Cloth. Pp. xiii + 345. 
$5.00. 

L. H. Champly, Histoire de l’ Abbaye de Cluny, Se éd., revue et augmentée par René Champly. 
Paris: Librairie Centrale des Sources, 1930. Paper. Pp. xx + 367. Fes. 30. 

G. N. Clark, The Seventeenth Century. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. xii 379, 

E. Faral, La Légende Arthurienne: Etudes et Documents. Paris: Champion, 1929. $ vols, 
Paper. Pp. iv + 315; 460; 388. 

C. H. Haskins, Studies in Mediaeval Culture. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. 
viii+ 295. $5.00. 

F. Hervey, The History of King Eadmund the Martyr. Oxford: University Press, 1929, Cloth. 
Pp. vii+ 61. $2.50. 

A. Hyma, Erasmus and the Humanists. New York: F.S. Crofts, 1930. Cloth. Pp. 109. $0.85. 

G. Pietzsch, Klassifikation der Musik von Boetius bis Ugolino von Orvieto. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1929. Paper. Pp. 124. 

C. Rojo and G. Prado, El Canto Mozdrabe. Barcelona: Diputacién Provincial, 1929. Paper. 
Pp. 157. 

P. E. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom, und Renovatio, 2 vols. Leipzig: Teubner, 1929. Paper. 1, pp. 
xiv + 305; u, pp. vi-+ 185. 

E. Vinaver, Malory. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. 208. $5.00. 
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MALORY 


By EUGENE VINAVER 


On the basis of a prolonged study of the French Arthurian romances, 
the main results of which are given in an appendix to this book, Mr. 
Vinaver, who is the author of Le Roman pve Tristan Et IseuT 
Dans L’OruvrRE DE Sir Tuomas Ma tory, (Paris, 1925), under- 
takes a critical examination of the Morte D’Artuur in order to de- 
termine what happened when Malory took the story of King Arthur 
and his knights “out of certeyne bookes of Frensshe and reduced it 
in to Englysshe.” 

He aims to show that Malory gave to the Arthurian legend a 
simplicity of plot and beauty and vigor of language which the French 
romances wholly lacked; but that he distorted or omitted and seems to 
have misunderstood those mystical and intellectual elements which 
were an integral part of his material. 

“A good example of the scientific method in criticism; that is to 
say, the fruits of his exact scholarship are propositions of general 
interest.” London Times Literary Supplement. Price $5.00 


SIMON DE MONTFORT 


Earl of Leicester, 120841265 
By CHARLES BEMONT 


M. Bémont writes: “My biography of the Earl of Leicester, more 
than forty years old now, is out of print and no longer up-to-date. 
Ihave therefore decided to rewrite it, making full use of the numer- 
ous documents and important historical works which have been 
oe during the last fifty years. ... The general plan of the 

k has been modified. I hope that in its present form it will be 
thought better adapted to the complexity of the subject.” 

The present volume, therefore, is virtually a new book, and the 
most recent work of the leading mediaeval historian of France. It is, 
however, issued not in French but in the English translation of Pro- 
fessor E. F. Jacob of Oxford University. 

There are 8 half-tone illustrations. Price $4.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ii4 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


E. P. GOLDSCHMIDT & CO. Li. 
45, OLD BOND STREET : : : LONDON, W.1. 


Catalogue 23 


Mediaeval Latin Literature from 
Boethius to Erasmus including 
numerous Manuscripts and early 
printed Books. 


Desiderata Lists carefully attended to. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


DAS EVANGELISTAR DES SPEYERER DOMES 
(THe EvANGELISTARY OF THE SPEYER CATHEDRAL) 


An illuminated manuscript of the 12th century preserved in the State Library of 
Karlsruhe. Edited by Kart Preis—NDANz AND Orro Hompurcer. Folio. 123 
pages of text and 40 collotype plates of which 20 are in colour. Edition strictly 
limited to 250 numbered copies. 1929. Bound in full cloth. RM 240.— 


Also in the twelfth century has been executed: 


DER LANDGRAFENPSALTER 


An illuminated manuscript of the early thirteenth century preserved in the State 
Library of Stuttgart. With an introduction text by Kart Liérruer. A quarto vol- 
ume with 124 pages of text and 28 collotype plates of which 16 are in colour. 
1925. Bound in buckram. RM 140.— 
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SCIENCE AND THOUGHT 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
by 
LYNN THORNDIKE 


Tas work, fully documented and presenting extracts from the 
wiginal texts, gives a new picture of the 15th century. It is a 
fresh and scholarly exposition of interest to every student of the 

‘od of the Italian Renaissance or of the history of medicine, 


al speculative philosophy and of experimental science. $4.75 


THE SOURCES FOR THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF IRELAND 
Volume I. Ecclesiastical 


An Introduction and Guide 


by 
JAMES F. KENNEY 


| THE history of historical writing in Ireland from early times 
wo the present, and the ecclesiastical sources from earliest time 
toabout 1170. Also an analysis and discussion of the sources 
toth in manuscript and in published form, with critical guidance 
to the literature of the subject. $12.50 


HISTORY OF THE FRANKS 
BY GREGORY, BISHOP OF TOURS 
Selections, translated with notes by 
ERNEST BREHAUT 


TAE first English translation of Historia Regnum Francorum. 
Beginning with creation, the history ends with the dawn of the 
sath century. For detailed events of the fall of the Roman 
Empire this book is the sole authority. Extracts from Gregory’s 
Light Books of Miracles are included in this volume. $3.50 


THE BOOK OF THE POPES 
(LIBER PONTIFICALIS) 


To the Pontificate of Gregory I 
Translated with an Introduction by 
LOUISE ROPES LOOMIS 


TarovcHour the Middle Ages and until comparatively 
modern times the Liber Pontificalis was accepted as the oldest 
aad most authentic existing history of the Papacy. Modern 
etolarship has analyzed the Liber Pontificalis and separated it 
ato two parts. The later portion, from the seventh century, 
* the annals of the papal court. The earlier portion, covering 
theera from St. Peter to the seventh century, is a mesh of verifi- 
ttle fact and romantic legend. $3.00 


AN ARAB-SYRIAN GENTLEMAN AND 
WARRIOR 
IN THE PERIOD OF THE CRUSADES 


Memoirs of Usamah ibn-Mungidh 

Translated in full by 

PHILIP K. HITTI 
Here is a new vista into medieval time — an invaluable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Arab-Syrian culture, and its rela- 
tion to Western thought — unexcelled in literature of the 
Crusades — a contemp 'y t of Syrian methods of war- 
fare, hawking and medication and the customs of court and 
private life. $4.50 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DRUZE PEOPLE 
AND RELIGION 


With Extracts from their Sacred Writings 


by 
PHILIP K. HITTI 

In this study, a more serious attempt is made to solve the rid- 
dle of whom the Druzes are, why they are, and where they are. 
Professor Hitti is probably better fitted to make this attempt 
than any other scholar. Born in the Lebanon Mountains, 
Arabic is his native tongue. As a boy and young man he as- 
sociated with the Druzes. He has had, and still has, access to 
their literature. It is likely that he knows more about them than 
they do themselves. For this reason I commend this book very 
highly to the attention of all who are concerned about Syria, and 
who are interested in the history of religion. Richard Gottheil 

$2.00 


THE SEE OF PETER 


by 
JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
and 
LOUISE ROPES LOOMIS 

A DOCUMENTARY study containing extracts of the es- 
sential texts for the history of the rise of the papacy. The first 
part covers the development down to the year 400 of the doc- 
trinal basis for the primacy of Rome; the second follows the rise 
of the Roman pontiff to preéminence in the universal church. 
The extracts are given in extended form, accompanied by his- 
torical comments. #10.00 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE HISTORY OF HISTORY 
by 

JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
Tuts is a history of historians and of the methods used in 
their work. Beginning with prehistory, the subject is developed 
through myths and legends to Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Persian and Jewish records and thence to Greek and Roman 
history. The study ends with the early Christian writers. A 
final chapter deals with “‘The Interpretation of History.” $4.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 BROAD WAY, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MAGGS BROS. 


(Founded 1860 A.D.) 


34-35 CONDUIT STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
LONDON 2 2 2 2 ENGLAND 


(PARIS — 130, BoULEVARD HAUSSMANN) 


@ Booksellers to His Majesty King George V., His Majesty 
Alphonso XIII. King of Spain, and His Majesty King Manuel 
of Portugal. @ Maces Bros. specialise in Rare Books in all 
languages, Early Manuscripts, Incunabula, and invite you to 
visit their Mediaeval Book Chambers in London. @ Macas 
Bros. will be pleased to send you their bibliographical catalogues 
of Incunabula, Mediaeval Manuscripts, English, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese books, on application. 


540 catalogues have been issued to date 
Correspondence invited 


The Editors of Speculum wish to obtain complete 
sets or single copies of Speculum, Vol. I (1926). The 
sale of this volume has for some time been restricted 
to libraries. Yet even with this restriction the small 
stock now available, unless replenished, will soon 
be exhausted. If any reader knows of a set or of 
any single copies of this volume which might be 
obtainable, will he kindly communicate with the 
Executive Secretary, 


The Mediaeval Academy of America 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Harvard University Press 


offers to the readers of Speculum the following selection of notable books from 
its list of recent publications: 

WITCHCRAFT IN OLD 

AND NEW ENGLAND 


By Georce Lyman KitrRepDGE 


“Here is a definitive study and examination that reveals distinguished scholar- 
ship, pragmatic common sense, and the most cogent reasoning. It manages 
to present the most complete and convincing picture of a horrid superstition 
that has ever appeared. ... Such a book as this cannot but be extremely 
important in the study of the progress of the human race.” — New York 
Times. SECOND IMPRESSION. $6.00 


FOUNDERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Epwarp Kennarp Ranp 


“This is an illuminating and delightful book. ... Though his touch is light, 
his substance is weighty. The main issue of the period with which he deals is 
that between Christian discipline and Pagan culture.... It is a worthy 
companion — and essential prelude — to H. O. Taylor’s The Mediaeval Mind. 
The two together offer a bridge of light from antiquity to modernity.” — 
Jefferson B. Fletcher, in The New Republic. Seconp Epitrion. $4.00 


SIR THOMAS MALORY 


By Epwarp Hicks 


“The author of the present book has made researches at the Public Record 
Office and has made discoveries which throw considerable light on the career 
of Sir Thomas Malory, Knight. ... He makes the most of his happy dis- 
covery.... He has done his work well, providing the reader with all the 
references he needs, and giving in an appendix a verbatim copy of the docu- 
ments in question.” — London Times. Fully illustrated. $2.50 


BEOWULF AND EPIC TRADITION 


By WitHerte Lawrence 


“The author’s fine scholarship and independent view of the problems in- 
volved, constantly show through his clear exposition of the tangled body of 
criticism that has grown up around the Old English epic.” — Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


“His book can be read with interest and profit by every Beowulfian scholar. 
... The work may safely, and indeed warmly, be recommended to Beowul- 
fians, would-be Beowulfians, and lovers of the early Middle Ages.” — Specu- 
lum. Seconp Epirion. $3.50 
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STUDIES IN MEDIAEVAL PALAEOGRAPhy 


STUDIES IN THE SCRIPT OF TOURS, I 


A SURVEY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF TOURS 
EDWARD KENNARD RAND 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Votume I, Text (87s by 12} inches), Votume II, Piates (123 by 16} inches) 


Professor Rand’s Survey covers the entire output of a mediaeval copy. 
ing centre of first importance through the course of five centuries. Inthe 
text, the manuscripts copied are described and their peculiarities no. 
ticed. In the volume of plates are reproduced examples from the man. 
uscripts described, which display the extraordinary beauty of the script 
and of the illumination. 


Bound in heavy green buckram, stamped in gold, $50.00 


LUPUS OF FERRIERES 
SCRIBE AND TEXT CRITIC 


A study of his Autograph Copy of Cicero’s De oratore by 
CHARLES HENRY BEESON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
With a Facsimile of the Manuscript 


OnE (8} by 93 inches) 
Professor Beeson studies the usage of one scribe, rather than of a script: 
orium. This scribe, the foremost humanist of the ninth century, ind: 
cated hundreds of variants in his text. His copy underwent further 
revision in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The facsimile, 
together with Professor Beeson’s study, thus furnishes an excellent illus 
tration of the transmission of an important text in the Middle Ages. 


Bound in heavy green buckram, stamped in gold, $12.00 


These publications are offered to members of the Academy at special pricts 
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